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Life Line 


Tue LATE Dr. John F. Seibert, general 
secretary of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, once told me this story. He had 
been vacationing in northern Wisconsin 
with his friend, C. J. Driever, Sea Ae 
Lutheran layman of Chicago. 

They were fishing one day in the upper 
reaches of the Wisconsin River. In his 
heavy waders, Dr. Seibert suddenly found 
himself being forced downward by the 
swift current into waters beyond his 
depth. He knew that if he took one more 
step, or should lose his balance, he would 
be unable to save himself. Mr. Driever, 
who was behind him, called out: 

“Hold in, John. Steady now.” 

A moment later Mr. Driever’s line fell 
across his shoulder. He grasped it, Dr. 
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Seibert said, as a drowning man will gr 
at a straw. [ 

“Take it easy, John,” called b 
Driever, as he began carefully, gens 
and patiently to reel in the 15-pound » 
line. The pull of that little line was s 
ficient to overcome the thrust of the c 
rent against which he had struggled he 
lessly, enabled him to maintain his 
ance, and soon find sure footing where 
was out of danger. 

The life line need not always be stro: 
but it needs to be at the right place at » 
right time. A word in season, a kin» 
handclasp, a friendly smile may 
enough to bring someone back from ~ 
point of danger, to a safe footing. 
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World Federation meeting place chosen 


The North German city of Hannover 
is where the Lutheran World Federation 
is scheduled to meet in 1952. Federation 


Dr. S. C. MICHELFELDER 
Will report to Americans 


The executive secretary of the Lutheran 
World Federation, Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, 
leaves Geneva Sept. 3 for a trip to Amer- 
ica by way of Australia and New Zealand. 
After visits to churches there, he will 
reach the U.S. in late September and will 
address the United Lutheran Church 
in early 


convention in Des Moines 


October. 
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sessions are held every five years. Tl 
first was at Lund in Sweden in 1947. | 

Place of meeting for the 1952 assemb:) 
was chosen by the Federation executi| 
committee this month. The committy 
authorized member churches of the Fe) 
eration to name 233 delegates. Fif 
places in the assembly are allocated © 
North American churches, 86 to Germ# 


_ churches. 


It is probable that the United Lutheri:| 
Church in America will be authorized 
select about 20 delegates from its Can 
dian and U.S. membership. In 19% 
there were 190 official representativ jj 
from Lutheran churches of 25 countriej 

There are now 42 churches in 30 cou 
tries in the Federation membership. A 
mitted into the Federation at the executi § 
committee meeting this month were t? 
newly formed Lutheran federated chur 
of Brazil, the Lutheran Church of Briti 
Guiana, and three churches of India. Ob 
is the Andhra Church which resulted frou} 
missionary work of United Lutherans 
America. 


Danish Church joins NCCCUSA 
Second Lutheran denomination to of 
cide to become a charter member of t 
National Council of the Churches 
Christ in the United States of Ameri f 
is the Danish Evangelical Luther § 
Church. The Augustana Church vot} 
in June to join NCCCUSA. The Ul} 
will vote on this question in October. 
The Danish Church agreed with t 
Augustana Church on endorsing in pr- 


churches of the National Lutheran Cow} 
cil. Only these two among the’six whiify 
have held conventions in 1950  heafif 
approved the merger idea. i 
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Vote in the Danish Church sessions, 
held Aug. 15-20 at Askov, Minnesota, 
was 173 to 31. The Danish Church also 
approved transformation of the National 
Lutheran Council into a federation. This 
proposal has been endorsed. by three 
jchurches of the Council and rejected by 
/ three. 


|Educators get together 

Christians have always had methods of 
training their children in the faith of the 
church. Since 1780 the chief method used 
among English-speaking Protestants has 
“deen instruction in Sunday schools. 
| It was in 1780 that Robert Raikes de- 
sided that something ought to be done 
about youngsters in Gloucester, England, 
ho spent Sundays playing in the streets. 
e opened a Sunday school for them. The 
Sunday school idea spread rapidly in 
Sngland and America. This month at 
Toronto, Canada, 5,000 delegates to a 
orld Convention of Christian Education 
ook time out to pay tribute to Raikes. 

There are now 37,387,384 Sunday 
}chool pupils throughout the world, the 
Toronto meeting was told. 
Delegates to the Toronto sessions were 
nostly from the United States and Can- 
ida, with a sprinkling from 60 other 
ountries. More than 85 per cent of all 
Vrotestants (in English-speaking coun- 


at 47 million children and young people 
the United States receive no religious 
astruction of any kind. 


‘nights of Columbus had done well 
Magazine ads in recent months had 
st the Knights of Columbus $750,000. 
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Response to the ads, the Knights were 
told at their annual convention this 
month, had been 564,604 requests for 
Roman Catholic publications. A _ free 
course of religious instruction by mail 
had been ordered by 47,149 individuals. 

Dr. John M. Chang, South Korean 
ambassador to the United States, told 
Knights that with their aid Korea would 
be “victorious over godless Communism.” 
Dr. Chang is a member of the Knights of 
Columbus Washington council. 

Knights went on record in favor of 
U.S. recognition of the Franco govern- 
ment in Spain. 


The pope will speak 

It had been 80 years since Roman 
Catholics had been required to believe 
that when the pope speaks ex cathedra— 
“that is, when he is using his office as 
Pastor Doctor of all Christians” —he can’t 
make a mistake. : 

Since the dogma of papal infallibility 
had been announced in 1870, no pope 
had tried to make an infallible statement. 
On Nov. 1 Pope Pius expects to make 
such a statement, which all Roman Catho- 
lics must accept as the truth. He will 
proclaim that the body of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, did not disintegrate in 
its grave but was taken to heaven. 

Although there is no such teaching in 
the Bible, the statement of the pope will 
make it true for Roman Catholics 
throughout the world. To the New Testa- 
ment teaching of the virgin birth of 
Jesus, Koman Catholics have already 
added two others: the sinlessness of 
Mary, and the lifelong virginity of Mary. 
Roman Catholics do not accept the New 
Testament statements about the brothers 
and sisters of Jesus. 


Church of England objects 
A few days after the Vatican an- 
nounced the coming proclamation of 
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Mary’s Assumption, the Church of Eng- 
land announced with equal force that it 
could not “hold this doctrine to be a 
necessary part of Catholic faith.” 

The statement came from Dr. Geoffrey 
Francis Fisher, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Dr. Cyril Forster Garbett, arch- 
bishop of York. 

“The Church of England,” said the 
archbishops, “renders honor and rever- 
ence to the Mother of our Lord Jesus, 
but there is not the smallest evidence in 
the Scriptures . . . of her bodily assump- 
tion into heaven.” 

But Archbishops Fisher and Garbett 
held more than doctrinal grievances 
against the proclamation of the Assump- 
tion. By this act, they said, Rome has 
“gravely injured the growth of under- 
standing” between Christians. The ele- 
vation of Mary will “increase the 
dogmatic differences in Christendom.” 

The Church of England was unwilling 
to wait until November 1 (the date the 
pope will make his pronouncement) to 
“issue its counterattack. “We must at 
once state publicly,” wrote the arch- 
bishops, “that the Church of England 
does not and cannot hold this doctrine.” 


Vision in Wisconsin 

In a Wisconsin farmyard, middle-aged 
Mrs. Anna Van Hoof walked slowly to- 
ward a homespun shrine, made a trem- 
bling sign of the cross. Behind her, 
100,000 tense and. silent onlookers 
(mostly Roman Catholics) sweltered in 
a record heat wave as they strained their 
eyes for a glimpse of the Virgin Mary. 

Mrs. Van Hoof knelt, her hands hold- 
ing a blue rosary high in the air. She 
began to pray. She stood up, crossed 
the huge crowd three times with a cruci- 
fix. Then she knelt again, waited. 

Nuns and priests and people saw noth- 
ing. The woman’s lips moved as if they 
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» remember your Lord in your own way, 


were speaking to another person. Bu 
no one came. A lady in the audience: 
broke the tension with a shrill cry 
For 24 minutes of nearly perfect stillness 
Mrs. Van Hoof continued her vigil. 

Then she arose, weakly, to address thy 
crowd. Yes, she had seen the Virgin, an: 
she had a message to convey. “Americ 
must pray right now... . Half of Amer 
ica is involved with the enemy of Go» 
.... Alaska is the first stepping stom 
.... Catholics must undergo daily sacr) 
fices .. .. Those not of the Catholic faith 


Six observers, sent by the Roman Catk 
olic diocese in La Crosse to investigati 
Mrs. Van Hoof’s apparition, remaine 
skeptical. One woman in the audienc: 
claimed she had seen a “flash” whe 
Mrs. Van Hoof began to pray. “We he. 
the best possible view,” retorted one « 
the diocese examiners. “I told the wome, 
that what she had seen was the reflectic: 
of a photographer’s flashbulb.” 


Church employers must decide 

After years of debate in the U.S. Co» 
gress a new social security law had bee 
passed this month. For the first time 
permits employees of churches to beconr 
eligible for retirement benefits from tl} 
government. 

Ministers are not included in provisiow 
of the new law. Lay employees 
churches—chiefly secretaries, musicia 
teachers, sextons who receive salary- 
may qualify. The law permits any chu 
employer to stay out of the social secur” 
plan. Southern Baptists especially h- 
argued that to require church employe 
to enroll under the plan would be a v: 
lation of the separation of church as 
State. 

Provisions for voluntary coverage 
employees of nonprofit organizations su 
as churches include the following: 
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1. If the employer does not agree to 
pay his share of the contributions, the 
employees cannot be covered. 

2. If the employer is willing to pay his 
share, a referendum among the employees 
on the question of coverage must be held. 

3. If less than two-thirds of the em- 
ployees vote in favor of coverage, none 
of the employees may be covered. 

4. If two-thirds or more of the em- 
ployees vote in favor of coverage, those 
employees who voted with the majority, 
plus any employees hired in the future 
would be covered. 

When churches and their employees 
agree to enroll in the social security plan, 
they must stay in for at least 10 years. 
Rate of payment for social security until 
1954 is 1.5 per cent of the annual salary 
from employer and an equal amount from 
the employee. Under the new law a mar- 
‘ied man receiving $200 monthly salary 
who retires after being in the social secur- 


ity plan five years, would receive $98 
monthly payments. 


Church slow in radio 

Religion was being stalled on the air 
waves and on the television screens. Small 
audiences, poor programs, bad time allot- 
ments, were some deficiences responsible 
for failure of churches to reach homes. 

Such was the report of Religious Radio 
Workshop, meeting this month in Phila- 
delphia under the auspices of the Protes- 
tant Radio Commission. Lecturer Ed 
Greif, of Banner and Greif, public rela- 
tions consultants in New York, reported 
that audiences for religious radio pro- 
grams are “woefully small. We have a 
vicious circle in operation,” he said. 
Audiences are small because of poor pro- 
gramming and bad time allotments. This, 
in turn, provides the excuse for even 
poorer time periods. “Churchmen . . . 
give little attention to program content.” 


MISSIONARIES—1950 STYLE 
Vhese Lutherans in Guatemala use modern equipment. Their jeep carries portable 
enerator to power motion picture projector. Films are used to teach Christianity 
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Mr. Greif suggested that clergymen 
should spend more time and thought 
planning radio: and TV programs, and 
said they should work closely with station 
operators who can teach them modern 
audience-building methods. 


Missionary arrested in Burma 

Famous Baptist medical missionary, 
the “Burma Surgeon”’—Dr. Gordon S. 
Seagrave—was arrested by the govern- 
ment of Burma in late August. He was 
suspected of aiding the Karen people who 
are in 1evolt against the Burma govern- 
ment. 

Dr. Seagrave, author of a popular auto- 
biography entitled Burma Surgeon, was 
a lieutenant colonel in the U.S. Army 
medical corps in World War II. He trav- 
eled with General Joseph Stilwell in the 
famous retreat through Burma to India 
in 1942. 


Missouri blocked on Confession 

Missouri Synod theologians had labored 
for years to reach agreement on doctrine 
with the American Lutheran Church. 
Early in 1950 an agreement had been 
reached in a committee representing both 
churches. The Missouri Synod approved 
the agreement at its convention in June. 
Action of the American Lutheran Church 
is expected at a convention in October. 

There was one rough spot in the road. 
The Missouri Synod is a fellow-member 
with three other Lutheran denominations 
in the Synodical Conference. One prin- 
ciple of the Conference is that no 
doctrinal agreement of one of its member- 
churches with any other church can be 
ratified without the consent of the Con- 
ference’s other member-churches. 

This month the Synodical Conference 
held its biennial meeting. The Missouri 
Synod presented for “approval and ac- 
ceptance” the doctrinal statement it had 
negotiated with an ALC committee. 
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. merely send a card to headquarters givin; 


Spokesmen of the Wisconsin Synod anc 
Norwegian Synod promptly predicted tha 
they didn’t believe their churches woule 
approve the statement. They called i 
“inadequate and ambiguous.” 


"Prayer changes things" f 

America in mid-summer of 195€ 
seemed in a mood to pray. Through the 
Midwest a “Volunteer Prayer Army,” 
organized last month in Topeka, Kansas. 
was rapidly spreading. Its slogan’ 
“Prayer changes things.” 3 

To enroll in the army, volunteer 


their names and addresses, saying the» 
will set aside a few minutes every da” 
for prayer. No dues or fees are askec’ 
Founder of the army is the Rev. Harol; 
L. Blackburn, pastor of Topeka’s Higk: 
land Park Christian Church. : 

This month in Sacramento, Californiz 
the local ministerial association was cc: 
operating with business and civic groury 
in a 30-day prayer program. By louc) 
speakers in two city parks, from dowr 
town department stores, and on the radi 
a one-minute prayer period was held eac’ 
day at noon. A leader in the movemer 
is Pastor Robert S. Romeis, pastor © 
St. John’s (United Lutheran) Church. 


No beauty contests for Roman Catholi« 
Last year Roman Catholic bishops ii 
several U.S. dioceses had cracked dow 
on girls of their churches who wanted 1 | 
get into the annual bathing-suit parac§} 
at Atlantic City. This year it was 
Roman Catholic nursing school in Deny” 
that barred one of its students from th 
Miss Colorado beauty contest. 
Twenty-two-year-old Dorothy We 
man had already been chosen as Mi: 
Denver of 1950. She wanted to entef, 
the Miss Colorado contest in hope « 
winning a four-year college scholarshiy#; 
But the sisters of St. Anthony’s Hospit 4 
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in Denver objected to Dorothy’s ambi- 
tions. They told the beauty queen she 
would “have to choose between modeling 
and becoming a beauty winner and her 
career as a nurse.” Miss Wegeman was 
considering transferring to a different 
nursing school. 


Church paper urges preparedness 

A call for Americans to “face the im- 
minent threat of all-out war’ and to pre- 
pare for it with military and spiritual 
eapons was issued this month by The 
Living Church, Protestant Episcopal peri- 
odical. 

“With heavy heart,” the editorial said, 
“we are forced to conclude that, apart 
from divine intervention, there can be no 
‘peace in our time’ for this unhappy 
eneration. 

“The sooner we get ready to face the 
‘imminent threat of all-out war, the more 
likely we are to survive.” 
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Anything that frightens me challenges me!” 


FLYING BisHoP 

In order to cover his diocese (eight Southern California counties) Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop Francis Eric Bloy pilots his own light plane. With nearly 200 hours of flying 
time and a private pilot’s license in his pocket, the bishop flies for three reasons: “‘to 
get there and back fast, for relaxation, and because I was once afraid of air travel. 


(Religious News Service Photo) 


The publication asked for emergency 
legislation freezing wages, prices and 
profits, and efficient mobilization of man- 
power and materials .. . . Universal mili- 
tary training “so that this nation may 
develop a reservoir of trained manpower 
to meet the crises that are apparently 
going to be characteristic of the second 
half of the 20th century.” 


Money for organists 

Pastors had received increases of salary 
in recent years: were getting around 
$3,000 average in U.S. congregations. 
But church organists hadn’t noticed many 
salary increases. Recently one of them 
at a meeting of the American Guild of 
Organists in Boston said he thought they 
should organize a union. 

“Who would think of picketing a 
church?” was the reply. Organists decided 
to be patient, hope somebody would do. 
something about their salary problem. . 


World News Notes 


Mysore is no eyesore 

Mysore, Inp1A, is developing a strong 
“first” and “biggest” complex, such as 
heretofore has been usually attributed to 
the U.S. Following the recent Russian 
“firsts” in the realms of history, science, 
archaeology, invention and bigness, My- 
sore has come forth with an imposing list 
of her own. 

This Indian state, with an area of 
29,000 square miles and a population of 
7,000,000, wants the world to know 1) 
that its gold mines produce almost the 
whole output of India; 2) that its sandal- 
wood production is nearly an exclusive 
world asset of its own; 3) that its Cau- 
very Power Project, India’s first hydro- 
electric station, took practical form as 
early as 1906; 4) that the Mysore Chem- 
icals and Fertilizers plant was the first 
producer of synthetic ammonia in India; 
5) that the Mysore Iron and Steel Works 
at Bhdraviti, second largest in India, is 
the only one that contains a charcoal blast 
furnace in the Far East; 6) that it leads 
the production of raw silk in India, and 
the first spun-silk mill was established 
there; 7) that its Mandya sugar factory 
is the biggest single unit in India; 8) that 
it has the highest waterfall, the Gersoppa, 
and the tallest statue, the Gomateswara. 
Its latest boast is of its biggest elephant 
hunt, in which 40 wild elephants were 
trapped, to be put to work. 


More than meets the eye 

TOKEN FORCES from other lands are 
being increasingly offered to aid in the 
defense of South Korea. Their chief 
value, however, is psychological and po- 
litical rather than military, since they ex- 
press UN solidarity against aggression. 
Strategists of all the nations co-operating 
fully recognize that a conglomeration of 
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, thought, would be more likely to discour 


authorities, languages, supply lines, arm: 
and equipment in the fighting area coul« 
be a serious disadvantage. : 

A further consideration arises—sizablu. 
forces from other nations concentrated ir 
Korea could expose areas nearer home tc 
surprise attacks. Consequently anothe: 
plan of distribution is being considered—- 
to parcel out areas of responsibility 
Malaya and Hong Kong to the British 
Indo-China to the French, etc. This, it i: 


age sneak attacks, and help to limit th: 
Soviet inner-line advantage. 


Argentine faces a boycott 

ARGENTINE SHIPS are facing a formi 
dable boycott by the dockers of Belgium 
Britain, France, Germany, Holland an: 
Sweden. The boycott has been called b» 
the International Transport Workers Fee 
eration (ITF) to aid their brothers of th» 
Argentine Confederation, “until such tim: 
as the Argentine government respects thi 
right of free association, and once mor» 
recognizes the General Confederation. 

Britain is concerned over her meat sur: 
ply from Argentina, though this is mostl” 
carried in British vessels. But Peron” 
labor movement is considering the re 
prisal step of boycotting foreign vessel) 
in her ports, and that would affect Britisi'§ 
ships. However, this would in turn hif 
back at Argentina’s own ambitious pro} 
gram to increase her merchant fleet, whic 
last year contained 357 sea-going vesse | 
of a gross 814,000 tonnage. 


Windmills are of value 


England. Even world power conference 
are finding it worth while to pay atter’ 
tion to their possibilities. A recent gathe v}, 
ing of scientists connected with Britain 
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Fuel and Power Ministry considered them 
in a review of the energy resources of the 
United Kingdom. They thought it high 
time to appreciate and appropriate the 
exceptionally high wind velocities along 
) the western coastal districts, which are 
greater than those of any country of com- 
(| parable size or economic importance. 

For 2,000 miles of coastline the an- 
nual average wind speed at 33 feet above 
\) ground is more than 22 feet a second. 
i) Promising sites for wind power plants 
i) have already been surveyed in the Orkney 
Islands, in North and South Wales, in 
ht Cornwall, and in several hundred sites 
having an economically usable average 
wind speed of over 30 feet a second. 
They promise a total capacity of nearly 
42,000,000 kilowatts in the near future— 
ll} power to blow much-cheaper than power 
to burn. 

The research association of electrical 
industries has taken up the problem of 
constructional costs for wind turbines. of 
the propeller types to take advantage of 
this currently wasted power production. 


amily problems in Italy 

In Iraty public opinion is_ being 
(prodded by more progressive elements of 
the press and radio to pay attention to 
two apparently contradictory problems. 
yalhe first is excessive population. Italy 
jnumbers 47 million at present, and is mul- 
}iplying at the rate of over 300,000 each 
year. Migration would seem to be the 
answer, but it was notorious that Italy 


‘or that purpose. 
It is suggested that a change in Ro- 
man Catholic rules concerning birth con- 


balanced. As a case in point, in Milan 
alone some 30,000 young women, be- , 
tween the ages of 18 and 30, are in 
danger of remaining unmarried, but not 
through lack of suitors. Lack of housing 
is said to be responsible, or inability to 
establish a home for economic reasons. 
Observers of Italian mentality and so- 
cial attitude add another reason, They 
point out that the emphasis upon the 
family rests: too much upon the idea that 
the purpose of having children is that 
they may support their parents. 


Too much and too little 

AFRICA’S NATIVE population, swollen 
since the war from 13,600,000 to a pres- 
ent 17,400,000, poses a paradoxical prob- 
lem. Employers of labor complain of a 
shortage of workers. The possible solu- 
tion is hindered, not helped, by raising 
wages. 

Most African laborers work only long 
enough to pay taxes and buy necessities. 
Then they return to their little patches in 
the country, which their wives meantime 
have been cultivating in their absence. 

If their pay is raised, their days of 
labor are cut accordingly. Behind this 
lies a simple reason—there are not enough 
things for them to buy. 1) War condi- 
tions disrupted the former normal trade 
with Africa. 2) High-pressure salesman- 
ship and advertising have lagged by rea- 
son of Western Europe’s absorption in its 
own shortages. 

3) When and if the uncertain and re- 
strictive rules which govern European 
economics are removed, and surplusses 
begin to pile up, their industrialists and 
Schuman Planners, even now eyeing that 
market, may be counted on to high pres- 
sure the public. Then a hunger for new 
things will appear and the native workers 
will work more days and longer hours to 
satisfy their families’ new needs. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


ROLES WERE REVERSED as the House 
gave President Truman more power than 
he had requested. By a sweeping 382-12 
vote, the Defense Production Act of 1950 
was passed, including an amendment per- 
mitting the President, at his discretion, to 
impose consumer rationing and to set 
price and wage ceilings. 

‘Also approved were the powers for 
which Mr. Truman had asked: to allocate 
scarce materials, to set priorities for de- 
fense contracts, to requisition materials 
or equipment for defense production, and 
to control consumer credit. 

Passage of a similar bill in the Senate 
seemed a certainty. One reason for bi- 
partisan agreement on this controversial 
issue was a ground swell of popular pro- 
test against skyrocketing prices and 
against Congressional delay in voting con- 
trols. In an election year, Republicans 
and Democrats vied with each other in 
responding to public sentiment. 

Another factor leading to action was 
the sinister undertone of the debate in 
the Security Council. Malik’s open de- 
fiance of world opinion, his blatant dis- 
tortion of facts for propaganda purposes, 
underscored the possibility of war. With 
time running short, Congress was in no 
mood to quibble as to the timing of con- 
trols. 

This time, if war should come, the 
U.S. Would be in it from the beginning 
instead of gearing up its production while 
others did the fighting. 

Timing 

THE NATIONAL Security Resources 
Board, top planning group for the eco- 
nomic aspects of defense, is said to have 
drafted a 21-point legislative program to 
be proposed in case of war or the im- 
minent danger of war. This legislation 
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WARTIME CONTROLS 


would provide such rigid controls over 
the U.S. economy as to dwarf the powers 
granted to the President in World War II. 
This would be the price of all-out mobili- 
zation. i 

The President and his advisers did not 
believe the situation called for the more 
extreme controls, nor that the people were 
ready for them. Instead, they selected five 
of the less drastic proposals which they 
felt would be adequate for limited indus. 
mobilization. The rest of the 2! 
points could wait until the crisis became 
more acute. 


BUT THE PUBLIC did not agree. Fright 
ened by rising prices induced by excessive 
buying, they recalled the security agains!) 
inflation which had been achieved through 
rationing in World War II. Spearheading 
the growing sentiment was Bernare 
Baruch, adviser to presidents in two worle 
wars, whose judgment was still deeply re 
spected in Congress. He urged Congres’: 
to grant broader controls now, at leas 
on a standby basis, to meet not only th» 
danger of inflation but the threat of war 

President Truman. is not likely to us» 
the full powers given him unless the eco 
nomic or military situation takes a turiy 
for the worse. If runaway inflation shoul 
threaten, or if full-scale war should be: 
come imminent, consumer rationing an» 
price and wage control would be applie« 
promptly. Meanwhile, the mechanic’ 
necessary for the exercise of these emer 
gency powers will be in preparation. 

Manpower controls were not include» 
in the House or Senate bills.- But they 
are part of the blueprint. If World Was 
III comes, civilians as well as those iv 
uniform will learn what it means to by 
mobilized. 


—ROBERT E, VAN DEUSEN 
The Lutherey 


No Churches for Americans Abroad 


By GEORGE N. THOMPSON 


People who live more or less permanently in a foreign land usually find 


no place where worship is conducted in a language they understand 


BEFORE GOING TO Norway last year I 
can’t ever recall wondering about the re- 
ligious life of American citizens in a for- 
eign land. Perhaps that was because I 
may have thought that such groups were 
quite small, or that all who were interested 
in going to church could attend services in 
churches of the foreign land. 

No longer do I feel the problem insig- 
nificant because of the size of the group 
involved, nor that it can be solved simply 
by having Americans attend a foreign 
church. Norway is a good example. 

There are over 500 American citizens 
living in the vicinity of Oslo—Norway’s 
capital city—and the number is increas- 
ing. These are largely ‘families stationed 
there in connection with U.S. government 
work, but also include businessmen and 
tneir families. This figure does not in- 
clude tourists who may be in the city. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITY of the Americans 
in the past has been limited to rather 
sporadic, unsatisfactory attempts to use 
the religious facilities of Oslo as they are. 
An annual Thanksgiving Day service is 
1eld, and a Sunday school conducted for 
young children. 

‘Americans generally do not go to Nor- 
wegian churches once they have satisfied 
the curiosity they have when they first 
arrive. One difficulty is the language. Few 
Americans really learn Norwegian enough 
‘oO understand a sermon, and the reason 
s that there is no necessity to learn Nor- 


The Rey. Mr. Thompson recently returned to the 
J.S. after a year of study in Norway. 
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wegian. Most educated Norwegians speak 
and understand English. Another dif- 
ficulty is that the services are very differ- 
ent from church services at home. 

There is one English-speaking congre- 
gation in Oslo, that of the Church of Eng- 
land. In the beginning of their stay in 
Norway, churchgoing Americans attend 
this church. 

However, as Bishop Berggrav said to 
me one day, “Year after year individuals 
from the American Embassy request that 
I help in getting American church serv- 
ices started. They say the English church 
is strange to them. But I don’t know 
how to help.” 

Bishop Berggrav meant help in regard 
to a pastor. He has on more than one 
occasion arranged to provide a chapel for 
use of the Americans, but there is no 
American minister at hand to preach and 
lead in worship. 


ON THANKSGIVING Day Americans are 
really interested in going to church, and 
they come in great numbers. This service 
has usually been held in the English 
church. If there happens to be an Amer- 
ican minister in town, he is asked to 
preach. If not, the English pastor con- 
ducts the service. 

The Sunday school is fairly new. It is 
held each Wednesday afternoon, led by 
the English pastor for most of this past ~ 
year. In the beginning it was held in dif- 
ferent homes each week. Attendance was 
poor, but now since the Americans started 
a grade school in February and the school 
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building can be used regularly for the 
church school, attendance is picking up. 
The children are both American and 
English. 

The logical questions to ask at this point 
are: “Would the Americans really support 
regular services if they were held? Would 
not differing denominational beliefs and 
practices prevent success in the effort?” 

One man said, “I don’t believe we 
could pay the salary of a minister in the 
beginning. We might be able to after 
awhile. I have no objection to the Luther- 
ans having a pastor. After all, it’s logical, 
since the Norwegian state church is Lu- 
theran. I believe the people here would 
be interested in such a church service no 
matter what denomination a pastor rep- 
resents.” 

“If we could sing familiar hymns in 
church, I really don’t believe we’d have 
any trouble with denominational differ- 


ences,” said a young woman. 


How MUCH INTEREST there really is 
was tested during this past year. Bishop 
Berggrav made arrangements for the use 
of a chapel, asked if I would conduct 
services. I said I would be happy to do 
so. A short notice was placed in the Em- 
bassy newssheet which went around oc- 
casionally, and those interested spoke of 
the service to others. Through an error 
no newspaper announcement was made 
the first week. 

The chapel we had was one which 
seated 100 people, part of the Frogner 
Church, a congregation in the heart of 
Oslo which has some 30,000 members. 

The problem of an organist was solved 
quickly. The daughter of an ELC min- 
ister, Miss Katherine Ulvilden, here under 
the Fulbright Program to study Norwe- 
gian music, volunteered her services. All 
we had to do was mimeograph the hymns. 

Before we got to the mimeographing, 
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» DOWNTOWN OSLO 
American embassy is in this building 


however, on the Monday before the fir: 
Sunday service, I visited the director o 
the Norwegian Bible Society. He had sai 
to me a week before, “We have a box c 
English books, sent to us by the Norwe 
gian American Steamship Line becaus 
the address on the box had been torn of 
We can’t find the owner. Would you lik 
to have the books?” 

One never could have imagined th 
contents of that box! It contained 2 
used Common Service Books! The Nor 
wegian Bible Society had had the book 
for years. How these hymnals had gon 
astray and why they should turn up a 
that moment we do not know. 


THERE THEY WERE. There was no nee 
to miméograph a hymn sheet. Choosin 
hymns’! which we thought would be fz 
miliar, we waited for Sunday to see hoy 
many people would attend. The organis 
my wife, and I were at the chapel fir: 
that Sunday morning. We concluded thi 
if 15 people attended we could not fes 
that we had failed. : 

At 9:15 (our early hour had been dé 
termined by the time the chapel of Fro; 
ner Church was available) our servic 
started. We were pleased beyond meai: 
ure. We were able to conduct two oth 
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services. The average attendance for the 
three services was 35, and offerings good. 

What about this fall? The question of 
a pastor to conduct the services will rise 
again. However, though no final conclu- 
sion can be drawn at this time, it appears 
to me that the continuation of such serv- 
ices can be permanently successful. 


How CAN WE MEET this problem in 
Norway and provide a steady stream of 
Lutheran pastors to preach and conduct 
services? One way would be to encourage 
pastors to apply for the competitive Ful- 
bright graduate study scholarships. There 
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is every reason to believe that their ap- 
plications would be received favorably by 
the screening committees. Information 
concerning these scholarships, which, by 
the way, give full support for a man and 
his family and transportation both ways, 
may be had by writing to Institute of In- 
ternational Education. 2 W. 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

At any rate, we know that we cannot 
forget completely the church’s respon- 
sibility to American men, women, and 
children living abroad, and we should find ' 
a way to serve them so they do not for- 
get the church. 


“PRAYER CHANGES THINGS” 

Mr. AND Mrs. O. have lived in our town more than 30 years. Mr. O. 
operated a saloon until a few years ago. He was baptized in Germany 
but was never confirmed. Mrs. O. had never been baptized: 

During the years members of this congregation called in their home 
repeatedly. They were always received unsympathetically, to say the 
least. “I don’t need God or the church. Talk to the wife, if you want 


to,” was his usual reply. 


Recently we started prayer meetings in our congregation. 


We are 


leaning on Matthew 18:19, “If two of you shall agree on earth as touch- 
ing any thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father 


” 


which is in heaven. 


Because one of our women had again called my 


attention to Mr. and Mrs. O. I had made another attempt to get through 
to them. Even though Mr. O. now has a cancer I couldn’t reach him. 
He was cold, even hostile toward God for letting him suffer. Then I 
came to our prayer meeting and we discussed this case and agreed together 
that we would make these people the subject of a special prayer. 

Two days later I called at the home again. I was received with open 
hearts. They were more than willing to listen to what I had to say. They 


wanted “to do the right thing.” 


Wednesday came again and I reported to the prayer group. We 
prayed again. The next morning my telephone rang, “The O’s would 
like to have you come over. They want to join the church!” 

As I discussed Christ with them I was amazed at their understanding. 
These words kept recurring to my mind, “If two of you shall agree... 
it shall be done,” and “The Holy Ghost has called me through the gospel, 


enlightened me with His gifts.” 


After instructing them as much as I could, I called together officers 
and members of the congregation and baptized, confirmed, and com- 
muned them. There were unashamed tears in many eyes. Here was the 
miracle of grace dramatically illustrated in answer to our prayer. 
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WAITING FOR Doors TO OPEN 
Youngsters come early for the Hobby Hour 


“HOBBY HOUR” WINS CHILDREN 


By MARY ANN GALLUCCI 


In a Pennsylvania industrial city where numerous nationalities mingle, a_ 


Lutheran church has a plan for reaching the children and winning their loyalty 


THE LIVES OF SOME several hundred 
children are touched by God’s love and 
inspiration as they gather weekly at First 
Lutheran Church in Johnstown. 

Children of all colors and creeds— 
varying greatly in social backgrounds and 
nationalities—join in one common fellow- 


ship in an interdenominational craft 
school. The program is called Hobby 
Hour. 


Miss Gallucci is a reporter on the staff of "The 
Johnstown Tribune." 
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Instituted in January of 1947, the pro- 
gram has grown each year—grown in 
numbers, scope, and true value. In its 
four years of operation the program has 
touched approximately a thousand chil- 
dren., More than a hundred capable 
teachers have assisted. As many as 275 
youths have registered for one term and 
attendance averages about 200. 

All children between the ages of six 
and fourteen are invited to attend and 
bring their friends. Sessions are held 
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each Wednesday evening between 6:30 
and 8:30 o’clock in the large social hall 
of the Johnstown church. 


THE PROGRAM of the craft school is 
planned to include development of skills 
and talents, character training, and fur- 
therance of tolerance and fellowship and 
light-hearted fun. More than a dozen 


Catholic alike—are represented on the 
rolls. 

The program offers the pastor count- 
less opportunities to reach many un- 
‘churched youths of the community and 
seems infinite in its possibilities for evan- 
gelism. Many attendants are of no church 
affiliation and others must confess that 
Hobby Hour is their only chance for reg- 
ular church attendance. Some who en- 
roll in the program enter church for the 
first time. 

Hobby Hour has been instrumental in 
bringing whole families into membership. 
In one instance, six children of one fam- 
ily were baptized. 

The evening sessions also enlist the co- 
operation of a large number of young 
people and adult workers. For the most 
part, instructors are members of the con- 
gregation who are willing to give their 
time in teaching what simple arts they are 
capable of performing. Some are boys 
and girls of high school age. Others are 
young people or older adults—all eager 
to assist in the classes they are assigned 
fo supervise. 

At First Church one of the instructors 
in the knitting class is a young girl who 
came to this country as a war bride from 
Germany. In volunteering as teachers, 
adults must be willing to give one night a 
week regularly to the program. They 
must be depended upon to’ help through- 
out the year. 

Any church participating in the Hobby 
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different denominations—Protestant and 


Hour program should find it a great boon 
to both enrollment and attendance in the 
Sunday school. And, as always is the 
case, parents will show a favorable re- 
action to the church that is doing some- 
thing for the young people. 


Hossy Hour takes children off the 
streets and gives them something con- 
structive to do. It teaches them to strive 
for a sense of accomplishment. Splendid 
character traits are instilled in the hearts 
and minds of the children—lasting traits 
that are constant reminders of the merits 
of the craft school. 

Furthermore, the project is flexible. It 
can easily be adapted to suit congrega- 
tions in rural communities or in cities. 
The children’s interests should be a de- 
termining factor in selecting the crafts 
offered for study. 

Each year’s program is divided into 
semesters. The first begins in September 
at the opening of public school and ends 
just before Christmas. A second period 


STORY-TELLING TIME 
Sister Grace Boehling and youngsters 
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beginssin January and lasts into the early 
summer. 

The children who come to join are reg- 
istered and given an admittance card 
which designates them as members of 
Hobby Hour. Each child enrolls in the 
class he chooses and remains in that 
group throughout a semester. At the be- 
ginning of a new period, he may choose 
_to enroll in a different hobby class. 


THE FIRST HALF HOUR of each evening's 
session is spent in group singing and hear- 
ing lesson stories. About an hour is de- 
voted to actual craft work. At the com- 
pletion of the class sessions, the group 
gathers in a body for movies before dis- 
banding. The films usually are of an edu- 
cational or devotional theme. Occasion- 


ally other entertainment is arranged for 
the youngsters, 

The younger children—those between 
six and eight years of age—are enrolled 
in a children-of-the-church group. They 
are taught songs and games and work on 
simple art construction and drawings. 

Each of the various craft classes is co- 
educational. Some classes attract about 


an equal portion of boys and girls, while 


the membership of some of the groups is — 


made up entirely of either boys or girls, 
Classes popular with both are plaster craft 
—molding and painting of plaster of 
Paris figurines—and’ raffia, cord craft, 
bead craft, and art. Most girls prefer one 
of the arts offered, such as knitting, em- 
broidering, sewing, felt craft, shell craft 


SHOWING OFF THE RESULTS TO A VISITOR 
“See what we made” 
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or textile painting. Boys seem to like try- 
ing their hand at leather craft, woodwork 
or airplane modeling. 

Hobby Hour is staffed with a director, 
song leader and pianist, secretary-treas- 
urer and a teaching staff of approximately 
30 volunteer instructors each semester. 
The Rev. Howard W. Hinkeldey, assistant 
pastor and director of youth activities at 
First Lutheran Church, heads the staff. 
The Rev. Walden M. Holl, pastor of the 
Johnstown church, leads the children in 
song. Children are taught familiar hymns, 
humorous ditties, folk songs and tunes in- 
volving motion. The secretary-treasurer 
serves in keeping the roll books in order, 
sending out notices, caring for finances. 


AT THE CONCLUSION of each semester, 
a Parents’ Night program is prepared. 
Fathers, mothers, and friends attend. Dis- 
plays of handwork accomplishments are 
set up and the children co-operate in pre- 
senting a talent show. Prizes are awarded 
to winners in the song and dance program 
and to those who have excelled in the 
work done in each of the hobby classes. 

At Christmas, as the fall semester ad- 
journs, the children are treated at a Christ- 
mas party—in the form of a skating party 
at a Johnstown roller-skating rink. Santa 
Claus visits with surprises. 

At the completion of the year’s second 
semester, the children are taken on an 
outdoor picnic in the Johnstown locality. 
_ No large sums of money or high-scale 
financing is needed to carry on the Hobby 
Hour project. When the children register 
at the beginning of each semester, they 
are asked to pay a small fee. Sometimes 
they are asked to contribute a small 
amount for each article they make to help 
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pay for materials that must be provided: 
Contributions of funds from several Sun- 
day school classes in the congregation and 
contributions of materials by the instruc- 
tors help in providing for the project. 


CHILDREN ARP TRAINED in more than 
crafts. They learn to use their time and 
talents to advantage and are encouraged 
in attaining improved mannerisms. Dis- 
cipline is maintained but classes are con- 
ducted in a friendly and non-restrictive 
atmosphere, The enrollees learn to show 
concern for one another. They love the 
opportunity to mingle and enlarge their 
circle of friends. Showing pride in their 
simple accomplishments, the children 
strive to help one another as they work 
and play. 

Hobby Hour is a program close to the 
hearts of all who give up their time, tal- 
ents, and means to see it successfully car- 
ried on. Year after year, the program has 
drawn children—most often those from 
under-privileged homes-—in ever increas- 
ing numbers. It is, in a sense, a true mis- 
sion project. 

At the conclusion of each spring sem- 
ester, the children are asked to write their 
thoughts on “Why 'I Like Hobby Hour.” 
The winning essay brings its writer a 
week’s scholarship to Camp Sequanota, 
camp site of the Allegheny Conference 
near Jennerstown in Somerset County. 
Perhaps the simple words of a child in 
describing Hobby Hour can best give the 
Christian project its due tribute: 

For one child wrote briefly: 

“I love Hobby Hour. The teachers are 
nice. We make pretty things and we learn 
about God.” 


Every LOCAL church-community is an outpost of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and it meets together to hear the laws and sing the songs of 
ALAN RICHARDSON in The Gospel and Modern Thought 


WHO ARE THESE DPs? 


By BERNICE BROWN 


Maybe we'll try harder to make them feel at home in America if we realize 


how ardently they have dreamed of a wonderful new world awaiting them here 


AMERICA HAS BECOME a welcome har- 
bor for many storm-tossed European DPs. 
Will they find their welcome as bright and 
warm as they dreamed it would be, dur- 
ing their years of bitter days and cold, 
hungry nights? 

That depends on us and how much we 
understand about the tragic days through 
which these people have lived. Before 
we reach our verdict regarding these har- 
ried people, so anxiously transplanting 
their roots in the fertile soil of freedom, 
we should know their notions about us. 


Tuts I CAN TELL YOU, because I saw 
and talked with many of them during the 
time when America was a vague but 
warming dream. The first ones I saw 
were huddled together atop a giant flat 
car in 2 beaten-up German railroad yard. 

The morning was bitter cold. Many 
were shoeless. Some had their feet en- 
cased in odd strips of cloth. All the par- 
ents had their thin coats unbuttoned and 
stretched about their children. From a 
- distance, they seemed a sorry, tear-pro- 
voking lot. As we drew nearer, I was sur- 
prised to see how much of hope, courage, 
human dignity remained in their faces. 

That was my first encounter. After that 
they became a familiar, daily sight as they 
walked ragged and forlorn through the 
cobble-stoned streets or sought a night’s 
shelter in ruins of some building. 

Once I was stopped in my tracks by a 
mother walking in front of me. She sud- 
denly halted, undid the pack on her back, 
extracted a battered tin pot which con- 
tained goodness-only-knows what frugal 
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nourishment. This she handed to the thin 
child at her side and waited patiently 
while he dined standing up, in the midst 
of a busy thoroughfare. 


I NOTED THAT it was the child who ate, 
tiot the mother. When he had finished 
the pot was strapped: back upon the moth- 
er’s back and they went on, on their 
journey to nowhere. 

I watched them go, feeling curiously — 
depressed and longing to press a loaf of — 
my mother’s bread or a gallon of my — 
father’s milk into their hands. 3 

But it was the Fridays that became al-_ 
most unbearable, for Friday was PX day. 

As jeeps and buses brought us to the — 
front of the «well-stocked building, the 
street would begin to fill with DPs. As~ 
the weeks went on, most of us would have — 
preferred a whipping rather than being © 
allowed to emerge from the PX, loaded 
down with our weekly rations. For there 
was a solid line of DPs on each side of 
the sidewalk. They just stood there, not 
speaking, just watching us. Their eyes 
were riveted on such articles as soap and 
tooth paste as if they were CROWN 
JEWELS! 

As the weeks rolled by we grew so. 
ashamed of our full arms that we walked 
with heads down, not looking up. But 
one day we gathered our courage and met 
their eyes. It was well we did. For what 
we found there was not hate, envy or 
greed; just simple, childlike wonder that 
such items still existed, that AMERICANS: 
need only walk into a store to be loaded! 
down with them! | 
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THE SAME WONDER was on the face of 
a young red-headed Polish girl not long 
out of Dachau. Though only 15, she had 
recently returned. from a self-imposed 
journey to her native land. Here she had 
wandered forlornly for months, seeking 
some word of her missing parents. In the 
end her worst fears were confirmed. They 
had been murdered. 

Kindly GIs came upon her and re- 
turned her to the American Zone. Only 
15, victim of a lifetime of HoRROoR! Yet 
this girl was not without a dream. She 
told me, it was some day to find a new 
home, a new family, a better life across 
the Atlantic in America. 


For TO ALL these displaced, homeless, 
wandering survivors of brutality, America 
was the never-never land of dreams come 
true, a suburb on the outskirts of heaven. 
| They reverenced not only America but 

AMERICANS! 
| I found this out one morning when our 
Colonel called me to his office and said, 
| “One of our boys is getting married this 
weekend. To a Polish DP. She is all alone, 
her parents and family dead, we should 
like you to help her make preparations.” 
} Thus I found myself being let into the 
‘humble lodgings of a blue-eyed, golden- 

haired girl, who would have been a great 
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beauty had she not been so thin. 

She greeted me with timidity and def- 
erence. As we went over her sorry trous- 
seau, she told me that she had been 
brought to Germany three years before 
as a slave laborer. She was now a trans- 
lator for the American army. 

She had no bridal finery, nothing which 
would even make a wedding dress. But 
she did have a veil! MHesitantly she 
showed it to me. “It was my great-grand- 
mother’s,” she said simply. “My mother 
wore it last. I think she would have 
wanted me to wear it now. Do you think 
it is good enough?” 

“I doubt if any bride has had a pret- 
tier one,” I said running my fingers over 
the beautiful old lace. 

As I turned to go, she stopped me at 
the door. “I would like to ask you a great 
favor. Too great a favor, I know.” 

“What is it?” I said. 

“My friends say that I’m foolish to 
ask, that you will not consent. But I want 
you to be my bridesmaid.” 

“T will be honored,” I said and meant it. 

The girl could not believe her ears. 
“But me, I’m nothing, only a DP and you 
an AMERICAN! 

As far as she was concerned my Amer-_ 
ican citizenship made me of the blood 
royal! 
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I'VE OFTEN THOUGHT of her in the years 
since, How is the litte Polish bride mak- 
ing out as an American housewife? 

And I wonder about the spunky, red- 
headed orphan of Dachau. Did her dream 
come true? Is she over here, too? 

And what about the mother who fed 
her child on the street corner? Was she 
among the lucky ones? 


And if so, how do they find America? 

Let them not feel left out, snubbed, 
stared at, because their English is halting, 
their ways quaint, their clothes out of 
style! 

They have wandered too far and suf- 
fered too long. God has led them here to 
a sate fold, HE expects us to make them 
welcome! 


OUR BEST IS NOT ENOUGH 


By SARAH KLOS 


“MEN OF THE cCouNcIL, IT have asked 
vou to stay after the service for a special 
meeting. Mr. Adams, will you read the 
recommendation given to you by the Sun- 
day school? We would like to take action 
upon the proposal now,” stated the pastor. 

“Pastor and council mémbers,” spoke 
the Sunday school superintendent, “the 
Sunday School Association makes this 
recommendation: that our church adopt 
a DP family—the man to serve as our 
janitor and his wife to be a part-time 
secretary for our church records, 

“We need help in both these positions, 
We are financially able to support them, 
We could guarantee them living quarters 
since one of our church-owned apart- 
ments will very soon be vacant and could 
be occupied by the family.” 

“You have heard the recommendation 
of the Sunday School Association, men, 
Is there any discussion?” 

“T have something to say,” said a stal- 
wart member of the council, a faithful 
church attender, and a member of the 
Brotherhood, “The apartment ot ours 
will soon be vacant, it is true, and we 
plan to rent it again, Now if we turn it 
over to this DP family, we will lose all 
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that rent, After all, the revenue is too 
important,” 

Another man stood up. “Yes, the reve- 
nue is important and also—here is an- 
other point—we have to think of our own 
people first. We don’t want to give our 
jobs to foreigners, after all.” 

Immediately another man stood. “I say. 
no! We give enough through Lutherar 
World Action, We do our part.” 

“Well-l-l, [ don’t Know, but I think. 
you're taking a chance when you bring: 
foreigners here. You never know—,” 
added a fourth speaker. 

“IT move we turn the recommendatio 
of the Sunday School Association dowr 
and that we rent the apartment as soom 
as it is vacant.” 

“Second,” 

“Allin favor say ‘aye” Carried.” 


THINGS LIKE THIS couldn’t happen iy 
any of our churches, you say? But they 
have happened, But such things won't 
repeated if we consider this message ep 
John, “Lf we say in our hearts that we low 
God, yet do not love our fellow men, the 
we are sinners for we do dishonor t 
God.” 


Even our best is not enough. 
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THE HERETICS WERE BRAVE 


THE MURDEROUS ANGER of Menendez 
had reached its peak, He commanded the 
saptives to march, He walked about 50 
paces in advance of the column, Sud- 
denly he stopped and with his sword drew 
a line in the sand. As that point was 
reached by the others, a savage cry went 
up from the Spanish captors, They turned 
upon their captives with swords, pikes, 
axes and clubs. 

Like hungry wolves in a sheepfold, 
they slashed and battered their helpless 
Victims till not one was left alive. ‘Those 
who had been released saw the murder- 
ers perform their task, then ran drunkenly 
toward their fort. Two hundred perished 
on that Sept. 29, 1565, 

Menendez allowed his soldiers to en- 
gage in a night of drunken celebration, 
The next day he posted scouts at the inlet 
and prepared to strengthen the fortifica- 
tions at St. Augustine. He Knew that if 
Ribaut was still alive he would attack, 

On Oct. 10 Ribaut and a band of 
weary, half-starved men halted at Mat- 
anzas Inlet. They encountered the same 
swift current that had been an obstacle 
for their unfortunate comrades. ‘The 
}Spanish patrol hastened to Menendez with 
the information. 


UPON HEARING the news, he gave the 
savage shout of a bloodthirsty cannibal, 
Hastily summoning his men he reviewed 
the former plot of entrapment, Realizing 
that his plan of deception might fail, he 
took sufficient men to engage in battle, 
They hurried to the inlet, 
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_ By CLYDE G, STEELE 


This is the concluding chapter in the story of the French Protestants who attempted 
to settle in Florida in 1565. Spaniards brought the colony to a sudden and violent ending 


As soon as the Spanish soldiers ap- 
peared on the north bank, Ribaut raised 
his standards and volunteered to fight, 
Menendez followed his previous plan and 
ignored the challenge. Ribaut waved a 
white flag and was given a like signal by 
the Spanish. A canoe brought the French 
commander and three officers to the north 
bank. Then began the discussion that 
lasted throughout the day, 

Menendez and Ribaut chatted as if 
there were no enmity between them. 
Ribaut was seeking to get safely on his 

fay and Menendez was maneuvering for 
their lives, A rich bribe was offered, but 
the Spaniard declared himself above that 
kind of conduct, After disclosing the cap- 
ture of Fort Caroline, Menendez made 
the same offer.to Ribaut that had been 
given to the first group. It was late in the 
day and Ribaut agreed to return the next 
morning with his answer, 


THe Frenenu conference lasted far into 
the night. Many distrusted the indefinite 
proposition and fled into the forests, We 
do not know what happened to them, The 
100 remaining consented to the uncertain 
terms, ‘The next day, Oct, 12, 1565, they 
surrendered their guns and banners, ‘They 
were ordered to come across 10 at a time 
as before, 

Ribaut might haye had some ray of 
hope at first, but when the order came to 
have their hands tied he surmised their 
doom, The question was put as before, 
“Are you Catholic or Lutheran? Do you 
wish to conless and receive your free. 
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dom?” Ribaut calmly answered that they 
were all Lutherans. 

The soldiers rushed about their slaugh- 
ter with a savagery surpassing that other 
horrible day. Ribaut was one of the last 
to be slain. The two soldiers who killed 
him asked if he were ready to die. He 
answered by nodding his head and began 
repeating a Psalm, 


ONLY ONE MAN survived the slaughter. 
He was struck on the head with a large 
club and pretended to be dead. During 
the night he extricated himself from the 
pile of bodies and made his way to an 
Indian village. After eight months he was 
captured by the Spanish. 

He served as a slave in St. Augustine 
for a year and was then sent to Cuba. 
There he was sold and chained to another 
captive and the two were shipped to Por- 
tugal. The Spanish vessel was captured 
by a French warship and the man was 


freed. Back in France he gave an account 
of the massacre. 

Dominique de Gourgues, a wealthy 
French nobleman, heard the story. He 
sold his inheritance, borrowed money and 
equipped a small expedition of three ves- 
sels and 180 men. He concealed his ob- 
jective, and sailed for some time through 
the tropical seas. Arriving at Cuba, he 
made known his real purpose to his fol- 
lowers. 

In May 1568 they stormed and cap- 
tured the redoubts at Fort Caroline. A 
few Spaniards were captured alive, the 
majority having been killed in combat. 
Gourgues hanged his prisoners near the 
spot wheré Menendez had placed his in- 
scription “Not as Frenchmen, but as Lu- 
therans.” On a near-by tree Gourgues 
nailed an inscription, burned with a hot 
iron on pine boards, “Not as Spaniards, 
but as traitors and murderers.” 


LUTHERANS CAME BACK TO FLORIDA 
This is the ULC church in St. Augustine 
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THEY BURNED the fort and sailed for 
St. Augustine. The fleet fired 50 volleys 
into the town to see what would happen. 
Over 300 soldiers drew up on the beach 
and prepared for battle. The French 
leader knew that his force was too small 
to continue the conflict and retired from 
the engagement. Returning to France, 
Gourgues was hailed by the Protestant 
Party but scorned by the royal family. 

Fort Matanzas was officially opened to 
the public in 1937 under the supervision 
of the National Park Service. Every day 
guides, provided by the government, re- 
tell this story of deception and slaughter. 

The blood stains upon the sands of 
Matanzas soon disappeared. The grue- 
some designation of Matanzas (RIVER OF 
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SLAUGHTERS) is stamped indelibly on the 
shores of the inlet. The name bears wit- - 
ness to the horrors that occurred there, 

A living memorial stands to honor these 
men who died rather than deny their faith. 
In 1923 the attention of our United Lu- 
theran Board of American Missions was 
turned to a small group of Lutherans in 
St. Augustine. A Sunday school was 
started with preaching services at inter- 
vals. On Dec. 14, 1924, the congregation 
was organized. 

The church was named Memorial Lu- 
theran Church, in memory of the Luther- 
ans who died in the massacre at Matan- 
zas. It stands today in the oldest Amer- 
ican city as a living, growing memorial 
to the “faith of our fathers living still.” 


UNSEEN TROUBLE 


CLEANING FISH is never a pleasant occupation. 


We had caught a 


dozen fish in the bay and the cleaning chore fell to me. In the process 
I ran my thumb into one of the sharp fins. The experience was painful 
but this [ took for granted. 

However, two days later the thumb was still very tender. Every 
time it accidentally struck something, a stabbing pain went through my 
entire thumb. Probing on the third day revealed festering. It also 
brought out a piece of crystal clear fin, invisible to the eye, but dis- 
covered by the probing needle. 

There it was, hidden and unseen, under the surface of my skin, 
causing pain, irritation and infection. The tenderness of the thumb 
on the surface gave the clue that all was not well. 

How typical this is of all of us. Often the hidden trouble is beneath 
the surface. From outward appearance we, and others, seem to have 
nothing wrong with us. But when we are “tender skinned,” easily hurt, 
and flare up in minor brushes with people, then it is likely that there is 
something radically wrong beneath the surface. Often our eyes are 
unable to see the hidden fault, as mine were unable to see the hidden 
fish bone. Probing is necessary. 

When [ removed the offending fin, the infection cleared up, my 
thumb was no longer sore and tender. So it is with us. When we remove 
the unseen, hidden sin, the soul infection heals, and we are no longer 
touchy, tender and easily hurt. —WALTER COWEN 
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HERE I STAND 


LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER 
ROLAND H. BAINTON 


VIVID, DRAMATIC, AUTHORITATIVE, this biography interprets the experiences, 
the work, the writings, and the lasting contributions of Martin Luther— 
the monk who, taking his stand against the medieval Church and the Holy 
Roman Empire, restored the vitality of Christendom, paved the way foi 
religious liberty, and exalted the tasks of the common man. 

With sound historical scholarship and with keen insight into Luther’: 
religious problems and values, Dr. Bainton re-creates the spiritual setting 
of the sixteenth century, shows Luther’s place within it and his influence 
upon it, and brings the spirit and message of Martin Luther to life today 

HERE I STAND is rich with the, flavor of sixteenth-century Germany— 
bringing dramatic accounts of the political’ and religious, struggles, excerpt: 
from tracts, satires, and other writings. It is a fascinating story and é 
significant contribution to Protestant faith—a book to own, to cherish, ance 
to give. 


Illustrated with more than 100 rare woodcuts 
and engravings from Luther’s own times—satiri- 
cal cartoons; ornamental pages of tracts and 
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political and religious leaders. 
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FORGIVE US 
OUR TRESPASSES 


By OLIVE H. ALLEN 


A man's world was wrecked when 
his wife died. But it was a little 
boy who suffered most. Until one 
night— 


THE CHILD BIT his lip and tried to hold 
back the tears. He watched the arm go 
up and felt the leather strap bite into his 
small, trembling shoulders as the arm 
came down. 

He recognized the face above the strap- 
wielding arm as his father’s? But the 
bloodshot eyes, the stubble of neglected 
beard, the lines—but his father was sick. 
Aunt Minnie had said so. He didn’t want 
to cry because Aunt Minnie would come 
in and yell at his father, and it wouldn’t 
be good for him to be scolded while he 
was sick. ' 

He tried to plead with his eyes as his 

lips trembled desperately to stifle a cry. 
Why doesn’t mommie come back, he 
thought? 
. It was more than the strength of five 
years could bear, and before he could 
stop it, a whimper grew into sobs of phy- 
sical and mental torture. 

“Dave!” At the sound of her voice, 
the child looked up to see Aunt Minnie 
move through the door and into the room. 


1? 


“Dave!” SHE SHOUTED AGAIN, grabbing 
the upraised arm. “Let him alone! You 
don’t know what you’re doing! You’re 
—sick.” She had to be careful in the 
child’s presence. 

The boy backed away, equally grateful 
for his rescue and ashamed of his weak- 
ness in crying out. He watched as his 
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JERRY WAS KNEELING BESIDE THE 
BED, PRAYING 


father turned to face Aunt Minnie. 

“You keep out of this, Minnie. I’ll beat. 
him if I ever catch him in this room- 
again! I told him not to come in here. 
I told him not to!” 

Minnie feared what she saw when she 
looked at Dave Reid’s face. Quickly, she 
led the boy to her own room. She sat 
down and took him in her arms. . 

“He didn’t mean it, Jerry,” she whis- 
pered soothingly. “He’s just sick. Re- 
member that, honey. He’s sick, but he’ll 
get well, and when he does, he’ll be just 
like before. Your daddy doesn’t mean to 
hurt you. It’s just—” Minnie held the 
boy close so he couldn’t look up and see 
the tears in her eyes. 

“I know,” Jerry said, “and I was bad 
to make him feel worse, but I just wanted 
to see if mommie had come back. I heard’ 
her call me, and I got up and went to 
her room.” d 


HE HAD BEEN dreaming about Ellen 
again, Minnie knew, and Dave, in his 
drunken rage had punished him for that. 
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Ever since Ellen died in child birth 
Dave drank continuously and walked 
about the house until he actually dropped 
from exhaustion. Sometimes it was in the 
living-room, or at the kitchen table. 

Dave never slept in the room which 
had been his and Ellen’s and which he 
now forbade his son to enter, but occa- 
sionally Minnie would glimpse him, enter- 
ing or leaving stealthily. 

Two months had gone since his wife’s 
Jeath, and Dave still had not been in the 
tursery where his infant daughter lay. 

After soothing Jerry, Minnie said to 
im, “Now, let’s go say goodnight to your 
ittle sister, Jerry, and don’t you get up 
iny more.” 

“But suppose I hear mommie again?” 
ie asked. 

“Just stay in bed, dear. You see, mom- 
mie died, and if you think you hear her 
vall you, it’s only a dream, because she’s 
10t really here.” 

“But she did call me, Aunt Minnie,” he 
nsisted as she tucked him into bed. 

“Just a dream, Jerry. Goodnight.” 


AS SHE UNDRESSED, Minnie tried to 
onvince herself that she was making no 
nistake by remaining in Dave’s house 
vith the children. 

Even Dave’s mother had suggested that 
he take the children to her house until 
ie had readjusted himself. But Minnie 
lad insisted, against all opposition, on 
eeping the children with their father. 
Now, she began to wonder if their safety 
vas not endangered. 

She recalled Dave’s reactions the night 
he baby was born. She had just decided 
0 leave Dave at the hospital when Dr. 
itephen Paul came out to them. Steve 
vas not only their family physician but a 
ersonal friend as well. Dave and Steve 
ad been classmates until Dave entered 
aw school and Steve turned to medicine. 
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That was why Minnie could detect 
something wrong. Steve always tried to 
appear extremely professional when there 


was trouble. but friendliness and the pro- | 
fessional air did not blend well in his 


manner. 

Steve’s voice -was strained as he said, 
“Dave, you have a daughter. Five pounds, 
six ounces.” 


“How’s ELLEN?” Dave blurted. He 
grabbed the doctor’s sleeve when he 
averted his eyes and hesitated to reply. 
“How’s Ellen?” he almost yelled. 

“She’s not so well, Dave.” 

“What’s wrong, Steve? Take me to her. 
If anything happens to Ellen, I—well, I 
just don’t know what I'd do, I guess.” 

“Just a minute, Dave. I don’t know 
how to say this. I’m trying to stall for 
time; waiting to awake from a bad dream 
to find out it’s just that. It doesn’t seem 
right just yet, but I know it did happen. 
I was right there.” 

Dave’s voice was cold and dry. It 
wasn’t a question; just a statement: “She’s 
not dead, Steve. You’re not trying to 
tell me that Ellen is dead.” 

Steve’s voice replying was 
frigid and lifeless. “Yes, Dave. 
what I’ve been trying to tell you.” 


equally 
That’s 


HE TURNED AND Walked away, quickly. © 


His professional stride was belied by the 
grief-stricken manner in which his shoul- 
ders slumped forward. 

Minnie stood there, as unbelieving as 
Dave, waiting for the shock to penetrate 
the invisible wall of ice that seemed to 
envelop them. Yes, of course. That was 
right. Ellen was dead, and Dave stood 
staring at his friend as the doctor walked 
rapidly down the corridor. There was 
nothing to be said. Dave followed after 
Minnie like a child when she took his 
hand. Neither of them spoke as Minnie 
drove home. 
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When he entered the house, Dave 
looked around at his mother and other 
relatives who had come to the house. They 
seemed to straighten up simultaneously, 
expectantly. Then, Minnie knew, the 
wall of ice surrounding them began to 
melt. She could hear it breaking up, ‘and 
the roar of it filled the room, but only she 
and Dave could hear it. i 

Mrs. Reid rushed to her son, smiling. 

“Well?” she asked. “Not another boy, 
I hope?” 

“What difference does it make? She’s 
dead, Mother. Ellen’s dead!” 


DAVE WAS DRUNK the day Minnie 
brought the baby home from the hospital. 

She tried to explain to the neighbors 
that Dave was sick and upset over Ellen’s 
death, and that was the only reason why 
he had shown no interest in the baby and 
was cross with Jerry. 

Minnie decided to wait until Dave was 
in better condition to speak to him about 
a name for the baby. Her opportunity 
came the day of Ellen’s funeral, and when 
she and Steve mentioned the baby to him, 
Minnie was amazed at the change that 
came over Dave. She had never seen 
such hatred on her brother-in-law’s face 
before, and his voice was harsh and filled 
with disdain when he spoke. 

“T don’t care what you call that baby. 
Call it ‘Death.’ It’s appropriate, I think.” 

“Dave,” Minnie pleaded, “I know how 
hurt you must be, but please don’t say 
anything like that. You'll only hate your- 
self for it later.” 


“T’m saying it because I mean it,” Dave 
replied flatly. 
“PLEASE,” MINNIE went on. “If you'd 


only look at her. She’s so sweet, isn’t she, 
Steve? Just like Ellen. I know—why not 
call her Ellen?” 

“No!” Dave protested. 
that she took her life.” 


“It’s enough 
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Steve added his persuasion to Minnie’s. 

“Tisten, Dave. Ellen’s not the first 
woman to die in child birth. Suppose 
every such father felt as you do?” 

“If he doesn’t, then I can’t answer for 
him. But don’t name her Ellen, and r 
don’t want to see her.” . 

Soon, Steve, too, began to doubt Min- | 
nie’s reasoning in keeping the children 
with Dave, especially when Dave began 
to drink to the extent that, three weeks _ 
after Ellen’s death, he still had made no_ 
effort to resume his work. 
* “T can’t understand him,” Steve finally | 
admitted to Minnie. “We all know how 
he felt about Ellen, but he shouldn’t be 
taking it this way. Why, he’s ruining his” 
career, too. He was on the way to be- 
coming the best lawyer in town. If some-- 
thing would only happen to make him 
snap out of it!” ; 

“I’m sure something will,” Minnie re-. 
plied. “That’s why I can’t take the chil- 
dren away. Maybe they can help him. I 
know he loves Jerry. He loves the little’ 
girl, too. That’s why I named her Ellen.” 


BUT HE HAD NEVER struck his son be- 
fore, Minnie reflected as she lay sleep-. 
less. He had been cross, or just ignored! 
him. Now, he had threatened him, and 
for the first time since she had come to» 
stay at the house, Minnie feared what 
might happen. 

She kept the light on in her room and 
picked up a book to read. She would 
stay awake all night, she decided, to be 
sure that nothing happened. And the nex” 
day, she would take the children to Mrs. 
Reid’s house. She had tried and failed 
and she was willing to acknowledge de» 
feat. There was no need to expose inno» 
cent children to the rage of a crazec| 
alcoholic. 


Minnie suddenly became aware tha 


she had fallen’ asleep and awakenev 
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again. How long had she slept, she won- 
dered fearfully. Then she realized that 
there had been a sound that had prompted 
her awakening. 

The sound was still there, in the room 
next to hers. Dave and Ellen’s room! As 
she ran quickly to the door, not knowing 
what to expect, she recognized Jerry’s 
voice. Coming closer, she could distin- 
guish his words. 


SHE PAUSED in the doorway and saw 
Jerry kneeling beside the bed in his moth- 
2r’s. room. He was praying. 

“T had to come back, no matter what 
Jaddy said. Mommie said I must. She 
said he didn’t mean it. And please make 
Jaddy well so he’ll like me again. 

“T know he liked me before, but make 
1im like my little sister, too. She can’t 
isk you herself because she’s just a little 
aby, so I’ve got to take care of her, like 
nommie said I’d have to before she went 
way. I don’t know where mommie went, 
xcept that Aunt Minnie said it’s pretty 
here, but please tell her to come home so 
laddy won’t be sick any more, and like 
ny little sister and me. And don’t let 
Aunt Minnie go away from us, because 
he’s so nice, like mommie, and daddy’s 
lice, too.” 

Jerry continued to speak, and as Min- 
ie stood listening, she could feel a sob 
ising in her throat. Positive that she was 
ilent despite her emotions, she suddenly 
came aware of a low moan, one of 
lesperation. Then she realized that she 
vas not alone, and turning, looked into 
Yave’s haggard, unshaven face. 

Remembering his earlier threat, she 
ecame frightened. But as she continued 
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to watch Dave, she detected the pain and 
terror of understanding. 

Minnie restrained him as he started to 
move into the room. She could feel the 
tension of the past days relaxing as she 
guided him from the doorway and silently 
downstairs. 

Dave slumped into a chair in the living- 
room and covered his face with his hands. 

“Tl get some coffee,” Minnie said. “He 
would feel shy if we walked in on him.” 

“You mean he’d be afraid,’ he whis- 
pered hoarsely. “He’s up there praying 
for me! And I—how I’ve been treating 
them! And he didn’t hate me for it, just 
prayed for me to ‘get well’ and love him 
and little Ellen. My little son has to 
pray for me!” 

MINNIE HURRIED from the room. “I'll 
get the coffee.” 

She hadn’t failed after all, she thought 
jubilantly, and he had said “little Ellen” 
as if it were the most natural thing. 

When the coffee was made, Minnie 
prepared a tray for Dave. When she 
reached the door of the living room she 
saw that she had intruded upon a prayer 
for the second time that night. 

Dave was kneeling by the chair where 
Ellen used to sit when she was telling 
Jerry a story, or knitting things for the 
baby she expected. Minnie placed the 
tray on the coffee table and went to kneel 
beside him. She had something to pray 
for too. 

Dave, his eyes closed, was praying 
silently, but when he heard Minnie be- 
side him, he turned and continued in a 
low whisper, slowly, “And forgive us 
our trespasses .. .” 


Magnificent moral ideals like democracy and brotherhood are im- 
potent because we are trying to maintain them apart from the Christian 


faith that produced them. 


\ugust 30, 1950 


—SAMUEL M. CAVERT 
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KNOW THE BIBLE.. STUDIES IN BOOK OF REVELATION .. BY E. E. FLACK 


CHRIST’S JUDGMENT IS MERCIFUL 


This week read Revelation 2:18-29 


FROM PERGAMUM, about which we 
studied last week, the traveler journeys in 
a southwesterly direction a distance of 
some 40 miles to reach Thyatira, a city 
of Lydia on the borders of Mysia. Al- 
though it is the least of the seven cities 
to whose churches John writes, it pre- 
sents a religious situation which demands 
the longest letter. 

Situated strategically on an important 

_trade route, Thyatira was an industrial 
city known particularly for its manufac- 
turing and dyeing of woolen goods and 
for its trade guilds. There were in fact 
more trade guilds in Thyatira than in any 
other city in Asia. Inscriptions tell us of 
guilds of bronze smiths; workers in 
leather, wool, linen, and other goods; 
tanners, dyers, potters, bakers, and many 
other craftsmen. 

Founded as a military outpost of Seleu- 
cus J, the first king of Syria (307-281 
B.C.), Thyatira served as a barrier to op- 
posing forces seeking political and eco- 
nomic advantage in Asia. Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, tells us that Seleucus 
was favorable to the Jews and that he 
gave them advantages in cities which he 
established. 

It is possible that at a very early period 
Jews emigrated to that center and estab- 
lished there a strong colony. The later 
industrial development would be partic- 
ularly inviting to peoples of strong com- 
mercial interests. 


IT IS NOT KNOWN when the church in 
Thyatira was organized. It may be that 
the woman by name of Lydia who is de- 
scribed in Acts 16:14 as “a seller of pur- 
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ple of the city of Thyatira” started the 
mission in that manufacturing town. Evi- 
dently she had come under the influence - 
of the synagogue in that center, for she 
was among the “God-fearers” who re-- 
sponded to the preaching of Paul at 
Philippi. An agent for the sale of dyed 
goods, she doubtless belonged to one of 
the trade guilds of Thyatira. 

Whatever its origin, the church at Thy- 
atira, which doubtless was made up 
largely of converts from heathenism, 
stood in the midst of manufacturing in- 
terests, labor organizations, and pagan 
practices which had cérrupting influences. 
on its members. 

Christ is the strong Son of God, who 
can assure every believer that he stands 
above Caesar whom the pagans worship. 
and adore. In striking contrast “his eyes 
like a flame of fire” pierce through the 
sham of heathen life organized around 
industries of bronze and iron. “His feet! 
like unto burnished brass” gleam with: 
power and authority beyond the glisten-- 
ing armor manufactured in Thyatira for 
military use. Doubtless the scene reflects 
the thought of the writer. With such ar~ 
resting terms, which are used only in the 
Book of Revelation, the letter portrays 
life in that industrial center. 


WHILE THE CHURCH in Thyatira suffer 
under the sensuous influences of an in 
dustrial center, it has much to commence 
it in the sight of the Saviour. With 
thorough knowledge of the situation, sucl 
as John doubtless possessed through per 
sonal experience, he commends thw 
church for its positive service “in lov" 
and faith and ministry and patience,” an 
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in the fact that these evidences of grace 
are growing (verse 19). 

Christians in Thyatira, in contrast with 
those in Ephesus, who had lost their first 
love (2:4), were expressing their grace 
in social missions, in deeds of serving 
love; and likewise their faith, in the en- 
durance of trials. 

But in spite of these evidences of spir- 
itual growth, there existed in the church 
in Thyatira conditions which call for se- 
vere censure. There was in the very midst 
of the church a Jezebel of a woman, some 
self-styled prophetess who, like the wicked 
wife of Ahab, king of Israel (see I Kings 
16:31-33), had become the very embodi- 
ment of sensuous practices, idolatry, and 
adultery, which she perpetrated under the 
guise of authority. 


IN ALL PROBABILITY this wayward 
woman belonged to the Nicolaitan party, 
which was active in Thyatira as well as in 
Ephesus and Pergamum. But while the 
Christians in Ephesus hated the works of 
the Nicolaitans (2:6), and a minority 
zroup in Pergamum held to their teach- 
ngs (2:15), those in Thyatira openly 
‘olerated them. They even encouraged 
his false movement by permitting its ad- 
yocates to promote indulgence in pagan 
festivities and loose living rather than to 
face persecution for the faith. 

In the presence of this peril, which 
hreatens the purity of the church, Christ 
somes as Son of God and Judge to pro- 
nounce doom upon the promoter of these 
ile practices and upon her progeny (20- 
24). Christ’s judgment is severe, but it 
s always seasoned with mercy. “I gave 
ler time to repent” (verse 21). But she 
efused. 

As in Old Testament thought, idolatry 
's denounced as adultery (verse 22). And 
agan religious rites exhibited this re- 
ationship by a perversion of all that is 
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pure and holy (see Romans 1:18-32). 


SOME OF THE MEMBERS of the church 
in Thyatira, however, held aloof from 
the contaminating influences in their 
midst. They refused to share in the | 
knowledge of “the deep things of Satan,” 
to experience their religion through in- 
dulgence. Their offenders boasted about 
their liberties, affirming that to be strong 
one must indulge in sin. 

The faithful are assured of “none other 
burden” (verse 24) than to keep their 
moral and spiritual integrity until the 
coming of Christ, or than that imposed 
by the apostolic decrees, which were 
formulated at the Jerusalem Conference 
under the influence of the Apostle Paul. 
“For it seemed good to the Holy Spirit 
and to us to lay upon you no greater 
burden than these necessary things: that 
ye abstain from things sacrificed to idols 

.. and from fornication” (Acts 15:28). 
It was these very decrees which had been 
flagrantly violated in Thyatira (verse 20). 

“Till I come” (verse 25) resounds the 
note of urgency and expectancy, char- 
acteristic of the vivid faith of the early 
church. “Behold, he cometh” is the theme 
of the book. Awaiting the coming of the 
Lord lends leverage to the moral and spir- 
itual life of the believer exposed to the 
wicked ways of the world. 

The twofold promise here accorded the 
victor in the struggle is “authority to rule 
over the nations” (verse 26) and the gift 
of “the morning star” (verse 27). In the 
familiar language of Psalm 2, “he shall 
rule-them with a rod of iron,” sharing in 
the Messiah’s reign when he comes to 
shatter in pieces the power of his enemies 
as a potter breaks vessels of clay. Then 
the faithful shall shine “as the stars for- 
ever and ever” (Daniel 12:3). They shall 
live and reign with Christ, who himself is 
“the morning star” (22:16). 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Youthful planning 

QuesTION: I am a senior in high school. 
Jim, my boy friend, to whom I am engaged, 
is a freshman in — College. He is a pre-med. 
Upon graduation from college he expects to 
enter — Medical School, in our home city. 

My plans for the next few years are un- 
certain. Jim thinks I should go to college, 
and a number of my friends think the same. 
My father and mother insist that it is un- 
necessary and quite beyond their financial 
ability. I believe I should have more edu- 
cation than that of high school in order to 
be a doctor’s wife. Another thing is that 
Jim help to get through medical 
school, and 1 have thought of the possibility 
of getting married and then working to help 
him through. 

Some of my friends and high school teach- 
ers think I should forget about marriage for 
a number of years, work for several years, 
and then go to college. Such a plan has its 
good points, but it would unreasonably post- 
pone our marriage and it might make it 
impossible for me to help: Jim. 

I am really in a dilemma. It often Keeps 
me awake at night. One of these days the 
problem must be solved, 


needs 


You are being realistic and 
Your desires 


ReePLy: 
cautious—that’s an 
to marry, to go to college, and to help 
your future husband are all legitimate. 
You will have to determine for yourself 
which ones should have priority, and then 
follow a course’which will yield the great- 
est proportional values, 

It would be advantageous to you and 
your pre-med lover if you could find a 
way to stay in college four years. , But 
such a plan would conflict somewhat with 
your ambition to help him through his 
professional training. 

In order to attain your major objec- 
tives in largest proportional measure why 
not work during your first year out of 
high school, do two years of college work, 
then get married and take a_ position 


asset. 
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wherein you can earn enough to help Jin 
and yourself? You will lose something by 
dropping out of college, but with suc 
inclusive aims you'll have to surrende 
something. It is likely that by marrying 
and earning you will win more for your 
total situation than if you chose the op. 
posite course. 

No one can make a decision of this 
sort for another, This discussion and sug: 
gestion are simply grist for your thought 
mill. Talk it over with your parents, dis- 
cuss it with Jim, and then try to reach an 
unhurried conclusion. 


Wife's husband | 

Question: My wife is a professional 
woman and IT am a businessman with my 
own rather small set-up. Dorothy has hac 
a fine training, earns a good income, receives 
much recognition, and is frequently calla 
upon to speak locally and at a distance. 7 
delight in her success and take satisfaction 
in her recognition. 

Some of my friends, however, tell me 7 
am only my wife’s husband, and razz me 
about playing second fiddle. I can’t appre 
ciate such remarks—they seem so infantile 
—but | try to show no irritation, After all 
I have enjoyed reasonable success, and my» 
wife recognizes the position of stable busi 
nessman which L hold. 


Repry: If a small, incapable man play” 
“second fiddle” he scarcely notices it. 
is generally the average type of persor 
with his strong prejudices, jealousies, an 
envies, who resents a successful partne 
and feels frustrated, To recognize any 
appreciate the abilities and success of — 
partner, and to find satisfaction in the 
is a mark of high maturity and superi 
judgment, Nobility risés above pettines? 

—EARL S, RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be considered e» 
this pago may be mailed to Dr. Rudisill at 12 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


The Luther 


BOOKS 


High Places 


Mountains and Mountain Men of the Bible. 
By Clarence E, Macartney. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. 138 pages. $2. 

Here are 15 sermons of a geographical- 
biographical nature on outstanding places 
and events of Biblical history. The “moun- 
tains” are heights in and about Palestine 
where momentous events occurred. The 
‘mountain men” are pivotal characters of 
Biblical story. The sermons are topical in 
nature; the reasoning often by analogy 
rather than theological exposition which 
probably results in more popular appeal but 
may also detract from critical effectiveness. 
There is a bit of moralism with possibly 
insufficient concern whether conscience be 
enlightened beyond traditional piety. 

A valuable part of each sermon is the eye- 
witness description of the particular moun- 
tain and surrounding territory, with an out- 
line history of the entire locality. Only one 
who has traveled the Holy Land and who 
has observed and studied well could give 
such fine travel pictures. One of the best 
examples of this is Dr. Macartney’s descrip- 
tion of Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim. The 
author not only gives a detailed approach to 
the area, coming from Galilee and Nazareth, 
then portraying the landscape about these 
two high points, but he also supplies the rel- 
ative reminiscences from the lives of Abra- 
ham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, Jesus. 

Somewhat shorter but equally fine and of 
more immediate interest is his report on 
Jerusalem and surrounding historic spots as 
seen from the “top of the Moslem mosque 
which crowns the summit of the Mount of 
Olives.” His searching eye took in a sur- 
prising amount of detail which he recasts 
for the benefit of his readers. 

The last two sermons differ from the 
others in that they speak not directly of 
“mountain men” but of mountain events 
impending—“Armageddon and the Last Bat- 
tle” and “Mount Zion and the Life to Come.” 
In these he deals sanely and helpfully with 
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the figurative language of Scripture. 

The messages contain frequent literary 
delights and, though mostly of Old Testa- 
ment material, are not without direction to 
Christ as Saviour? A. L. ANGERSBACH 

Eureka, Kan. 


Leaven for a Free Society 
Christianity. By Justin Wroe 
Nixon. Harper. 190 pages. $2.50. 

The most vital need of our day, the author 
feels, is a renewal of the spiritual founda- 
tions on which our civilization is built. He 
believes this can best be done by taking the 
essential verities of Christianity and adapting 
them to the needs of the hour. This must 
be done now if our free society is to be pre- 
served from disintegration. 

He first describes how our spiritual climate 
has changed in the past century. Once all 
accepted the God of the Bible, or at least 
eternal principles. Now naturalism and rel- 
ativism are becoming the regnant  philos- 
ophies. If they prevail our culture and its 
values will collapse. 

Contemporary scientific naturalism is in- 
adequate to explain all of life and living. 
The experience of man and all the great 
religions testify to spiritual verities that 
transcend the material world. In Chris- 
tianity, the highest religion, Jesus Christ 
fully reveals the basic truths about God and 
spiritual life. 

Finally the author looks forward to how 
present-day Christians can initiate a new 
apostolic age by grasping and being grasped 
by the truths Christ taught and by going 
out and saving the world. 

Since the book aims to present its case in a 
reasonable way so that the modern cultured 
mind will be able to receive it, it has a de- 
fensive rather than aggressive tone. It is 
brightened with many smiles and buttressed 
with references to some other book or au- 
thor on nearly every page. Its breadth is 
greater than its depth. 

Perkasie, Pa. LUTHER SCHLENKER 


Responsible 
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PERSONS. 
Protestant Desk 

The Rev. William A. 
Dudde, former missionary to 
Argentina under the Board 
of Foreign Missions, has ac- 
cepted the position as Prot- 
estant News Editor of Re- 
ligious News Service,. New 
York City. 

Pastor Dudde, a graduate 
of Wittenberg College (739) 
and Philadelphia Seminary 
(42), served in various ca- 
pacities in South America 
prior to completing a course 
in religious journalism ear- 
lier this year at Syracuse 
University. He was supply 
pastor at the Church of the 
Holy Sacrament, Villa Bal- 
lester, Argentina, 1943-44; 
organized Nativity Church, 
Rosario, and served as its 
pastor until 1949. 

One of Pastor Dudde’s 
predecessors at RNS was 
Eric Modean, now head of 
the news bureau of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council’s 
Public Relations Division. 


Navy Chaplains 
The office of the chief of 


chaplains, Department of the 
Navy, has announced that 
any commissioned officer of 


the line who is currently en- 
rolled in a theological semi- 
nary may request transfer 
from his present status to 
that of Ensign, Chaplain 
Corps Provisionary. 

Seminarians wishing such 
a change of status may write 
the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, Washington 25, D.C. 
They are advised to word 
their request somewhat as 
follows: s 

“1) It is requested that I 
be appointed Ensign, Chap- 
lain Corps, Provisionary. 

“2) I hereby resign my 
commission as line officer to 
take effect on the day prior 
to the date when provision- 
ary appointment is ac- 
cepted.” 


Going-Away Present 

When citizens of Thunder- 
bolt, Georgia, heard that 
Pastor Philip L. Wahlberg, 
Jr., had decided to accept a 
call to a Corpus Christi 
(Texas) congregation, they 
agreed that they “should do 
something for ‘him.’ ” 

So they named _ Pastor 
Wahlberg Thunderbolt’s 
“Man-of-the Year,” said his 


“outstanding work for ‘the 


When 
(right), who has brought close — 


Pastor Walther 
to 500 DPs into the United 
States, was in Philadelphia re- 
cently, he visited a seminary — 
(Germany) classmate, Dr. Wil- 
helm Herrmann. Here, Pastor 
Pfeil points to site of German 


seminary the pair attended 


community and particularly | 
his leadership in work with 
school children,” had en- 
deared him to every citizen. 

Town officials gave a din- 
ner in his honor, praised him 
with such statements as: 

5 everyone in town 
realizes how much (his) — 
services have meant to us.” 

“Pastor Wahlberg’s efforts 
have not been confined to 


At St. James’ vacation Bible 


Chalfont, Pa., 
William Coley Roeger got a 


school, Pastor 


good snapshot of happy young- 
sters attending recent sessions. 
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his church, but have been 
felt in the school throughout 
the year. His presence and 
leadership have been much 
in evidence in their effect on 
the moral and spiritual de- 
velopment of our children.” 


Exchange Teacher 
Thelma K. Hinebaugh, 


member of Grace Church, 
Fairmont, W. Va., and a 
member of the West Virginia 
school system, sailed from 
New York City Aug. 23 as 
an “exchange teacher.” She 
will teach in a school in 
England’s Isle of Wight. 

The selection of Miss 
Hinebaugh was made by 
American and British com- 
mittees on international. in- 
terchange, in a highly com- 
petitive screening. 

Active in her congrega- 
tion, Miss Hinebaugh is a 
first grade teacher in Fair- 
mont’s Elementary. -School, 
holds degrees from Fairmont 
State Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Alabama,.. and 
West Virginia Universit 


ENGLAND FOR A YEAR 


. . « exchanging classes 
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Briefly Speaking 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church recently re- 
leased a list of hymns to be found in the new com- 
mon hymnal. One: "Now Sin We, Now Rejoice!" 


Members of First Baptist Church, Rock Hill, S. C., 
began talking about organizing a new mission congre- 
gation in another section of the community. About 
300 of the 2,000 membership agreed to form the 
nucleus .of the new mission, were promptly presented 
with a $175,000 church plant, debt free! “That's really 


_Home Missions,” comments a ULCA pastor in South 


Carolina. 
Overheard at a recent interdenominational meet- 
ing: ‘The Missouri Synod? Oh, that's the Lutheran 
‘body that sends missionaries to other Lutherans!" 


There was too much sweetness at Philadelphia 
Church, Swiss Alp, Texas, recently. A swarm of bees 
selected the church tower wall to construct their hive. 
Honey, a whole pound of it, was soon oozing over the 
church steps! 

Since 1943, Resurrection (mission) Church in 
Green Bay, Wis., occupied a house over 75 years 
old. When the congregation moved to their new 
church, the house-owners decided to move the 
ancient dwelling over a near-by basement excava- 
tion. En route to the new site, the house collapsed 
like a worn-out accordion, shearing off the roof, 
buckling the walls. Said Pastor C. R. Defenderfer, 

"| guess the Lord was totally finished with it when 

we. moved out!" 
“When University of Wisconsin Veep A. W. Peterson 
received an honorarium from Carthage College for 
his part in a pastors’ retreat on the Illinois campus, he 
turned the check back to Carthage officials, requested 
that it be spent on a set of books on economics, in- 
scribed the bookmark “Luther Memorial Church 
(Madison, Wis.) Book Shelf.” The veep is a good 
Lutheran, reports his pastor, the Rev. Charles A. Puls. 


Since most members of the Pilgrim Fellowship, 
Congregational young people's organization, are 
too young to vote, they are promoting better cit- 
izenship by conducting local baby-sitter bureaus, 
offering free services for parents wanting to visit 
local polling places. Slogan for the youngsters: 
"We baby-sit while you vote!" 


Oe 
SiS 


Leonard F. Ashford 


chairman of the Lutheran Social Mis- 


(left), general 
sion Society's 1950 annual appeal, 
shows Society President Harold Sny- 
der campaign poster to be used in 


drive for $35,000 this fall —P> 


Hamma Seminarians make use of a 


wire-recorder in their "Practice 
Preaching’ course under Dr. Otto 
Bostrom, shown here with a student 
listening to a playback of one of the 


pe 


latter's first sermons 


YOU'LL SEE 


Malcolm Minnick, Virginia Synodical Lu- 
ther Leaguer, greets Virginia Governor John Battle 
just after the former was elected governor of the 
American Legion-sponsored Boys' State. The youth- 


ful governor, son of the secretary of the Virginia 
Synod, Pastor M. L. Minnick, won the election in 
spirited balloting among the 400 delegates 


AVNEIGHBOR 


sti. 


LUTHERAN SOCIAL MISSION SOCIETY. 


<&— Recently completed is the new chapel at the 
Chaplains’ School at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. Here, 
Mrs. John E. Bauernschmidt, wife of one of the 
Barracks’ officers, puts the finishing touches to the 
representation. of St. Michael the Archangel 


CAMPUS 


dvice to New Students 

In light of the critical in- 
srnational situation, Sus- 
uehanna University Pres- 
jent G. Morris Smith has a 
vord of advice to families 
f prospective students: 

“I urge parents to enroll 
1eir sons and daughters in 
ollege as soon as they qual- 
fy and keep them in college 
ntil their country calls. 

“By so doing,” says Pres- 
jent Smith, “sons and 
aughters will be far more 
nderstanding of the duties 
f citizenship and much bet- 
sr able to discharge these 
bligations courageously, ef- 
ectively and completely.” 

In his statement, sent to 
Tospective students at SU, 
Yr. Smith continued, “Our 
nstitutions of’ higher learn- 
ng have been the nation’s 
raining ground, whether in 
eace or war. At all times 
nd in all situations, what is 
nost needed is wisdom, skill 
nd knowledge and depend- 
ible Christian character. It 
s these elements of person- 
lity. that institutions like 
urs (Susquehanna) seek to 
nculcate.” 


julging af the Seams 

Word from Chicago Semi- 
lary is “the walls of dormi- 
ories, classrooms, refectory 
ind chapel will be bulging 
it the seams this fall!” 

Both the number of new 
tudents enrolling and the 
otal number in the student 
ody will be the largest in 
he history of the seminary. 

Next month, 38 new. stu- 
lents will arrive on the cam- 
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pus—31 juniors, 2 middler 
transfers, 2 senior transfers, 
a student preparing for a 
masters’ degree and two full- 
time graduate students. 

Total enrollment> will be 
65: 11 seniors, 20 middlers, 
31 juniors, one M.A. and 
two full-time resident grad- 
uate students. 


LR Summer School 

.Lenoir Rhyne College 
brought its summer school to 
a close early this month by 
conferring degrees on 54 
graduates. Dr. D. P. Rudi- 
sill, professor of Bible and 
philosophy at the college, 
delivered the commencement 
address in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hickory, N.C. 

President Voigt Cromer 


gave 53 bachelor of arts de- 


grees, one bachelor of. sci- 
ence degree. 

Total enrollment of the 
summer school was 507 
(non duplicates); 471 were 
enrolled the first semester, 
351 during the latter half 
term. Dean of the summer 
session was Professor G. R. 
Patterson. 


LCIS Center 

Wittenberg College will be 
the central office for a newly 
created Lutheran College In- 
formation Service which will 
disseminate press and radio 
stories about the 31 four- 
year Lutheran colleges and 
universities located in 17 
states and Canada. 

Information concerning 
Lutheran institutions in the 
United States and Canada as 
a group will be distributed 


by the service, a division of 
the Lutheran College Pub- 
lic Relations Association. 
Carroll Thompson, director 
of publicity at Wittenberg, 
will head the service which 
will function this fall. 

Willard Anderson, pub- 
licity director of Augustana 
College, Rock Island, IIl., is 
the present president of the 
LCPRA. Two Wittenberg 
administrative officers, Dr. 
W. Emerson Reck, vice pres- 
ident and general secretary, 
and Merald Wrolstad, col- 
lege editor, are officers of 
the SUCGPRA. Dr. Riecki"is 
president-elect, Mr. Wrolstad 
is secretary-treasurer. 


Wagner's Lab School 
Offering pre-school and 
kindergarten facilities, the 
Wagner College Laboratory 
School will open at the 
South Beach Children’s Cen- 
ter, Staten Island, Sept. 18. 
The school is an initial ef- 
fort of the Wagner College 
department of education and 
psychology to serve small 
children in the area of the 
new South. Beach housing 
project and to provide an 
outlet for student teachers.’ 
Dr. Norval S. Calhoun is 
chairman of the department 
and ‘supervisor of the school. 
Designed for three age 
groups ranging from 2% to 
5% years, the sessions will 
run from 9:30 to 12 each 
morning. Co-ordinated with 
the program of the school 
will be a psychological clinic 
and evaluation service under 
Dr. John E. Crawford, guid- 
ance director at Wagner. — 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA 
Southern Lutherans Broadcast 


SAVANNAH—Southern Lutherans were 
spreading the gospel via a powerful radio 
voice this month. Their NBC broadcast, 
originating in Atlanta, Ga., was from the 
newly created Protestant Radio Center. The 
preacher was Dr. Walter Freed of St. Mark’s 
Church, Charlotte, N. C. Pastor John Brok- 
hoff (Redeemer Church, Atlanta) is chair- 
man of the Southern Lutheran Committee, 
which sponsored the broadcasts. Last in 
this series was Aug. 20. 

RESURRECTION CHURCH (Augusta, Ga.) 
members quietly watched their pastor’s car 
towed twice in one day to the garage and 
figured they could help the situation. Result: 
a mew car was recently presented to Pastor 
Henry E. Horn and family. CHEY was 
pledged 138 per cent, and at latest. report, 
1950 LWA was already 91 per cent in cash. 

THE Rev. J. A. SEABOCH has resigned his 
pastorate at Good Shepherd Church, Garden 
City, Savannah. He became pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Salisbury, N. C., on Sept. 1. 

Newly elected statistician of synod is the 

Rey. H. E. Baumgartner, Jr., mission pastor 

at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

EMMANUEL CHuRCH, Atlanta, is looking 
forward to completion of its new chapel with 
basement Sunday school facilities. 

PRESIDENT CHARLES A. LINN installed the 
Rev. W. A. Lefstead as pastor of St. Paul’s 

. Church, Mobile, Ala., July 9. 

A NEW ORGAN complete with chimes has 
been installed at St. Luke’s Church, Thun- 
derbolt, Ga. Dedication services will be held 
in November by Pastor Charles Shealy, Jr. 
Pastor Shealy is also supply at present at 
Redeemer Church, Wilmington Island. Po- 
tential strength of this island mission is 
shown by the fact that a congregation with 
55 confirmed members recently had 56 en- 
rolled for vacation Bible school. 

Sr. PAuL’s CHuRCH, Savannah, recently 
conducted a 55th anniversary year appeal 
for the building fund. Quota was $40,000 
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over a period of one year. Final results 
showed the drive an overwhelming success 
with $50,400 in pledges received. Total fund 
is now $90,000 in cash and pledges. The 
congregation has also purchased a bus for 
transportation in connection with the St. 
Paul’s day school kindergarten. Pastor John 
Yost, Jr., is director. Enrollment is 35. 


Anniston and Huntsville, Ala., 
have Lutheran congregations. 


will soon 
The two have 
a total of 146 adult Lutheran prospects. : 


NEWLY ACQUIRED parsonages are boasted 
by Peachtree Road, Atlanta; Church of Our 
Savior, Albany; and the mission congrega- 
tion at South Macon, at present vacant. 

JOHN L. YOST, JR. 


MIDWEST SYNOD. = 
Attendance at Des Moinesis Promoted 


MIDWEST SYNOD is urging each of its con= 
gregations to send its pastor and a layman tc’ 
the ULCA convention in Des Moines this: 
fall. The stewardship committee is also send— 
ing 10 laymen, offering to pay part of their| 
expenses. Laymen chosen are: C. A. Myrom. 
Hastings; C. Bower, Columbus, Nebr.; Jake: 
Johannsen, Bloomfield, Nebr.; Herman Lang. 
holz, Russell, Kan.; Elmer Monk, Winside 
Russell Cunningham, Fontanelle: Henry, 
Willers, Pilger; William Horst, Grand Island 
Martin Koolen, Lincoln; and Fred Borm 
Follet, Texas. 


A stewardship workshop is being held thii 
week at Midland College for pastors ane 
laymen of synod. Speakers include: Pastor 
Walter Rowoldt, Ralph Ritzen, Hugo We 
chert, and Fred Ollendorf; laymen: Clarenc « 
Bower, Elmer Sasse, and Carl Olson. 


Jay LEEs has been named director of th» 
Nebraska Lutheran resettlement, to succee* 
Pastor W. G. Wise. Mr. Lees is a graduat < 
of Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., an» 
has been employed by the State of Nebrask 
as a case worker in the field of social we! 
fare. Miss Cordelia Cox, resettlement er» 
ecutive from New York, was in Nebrask | 
last month to explain to the state committe 
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the procedures involved under new DP leg- 
islation. Nebraska has already resettled 
about 600 persons, expects about 700 more 
under the first DP law. 

A special meeting of synod has been called 
for Sept. 6, at Frieden’s Church, Lincoln, to 
discuss principles involved in a proposed 
merger with the Nebraska and Kansas synods. 
Particular attention will be given the ques- 
tion of whether Midwest Synod will insist on 
a clause in the new constitution of a merged 
body, stating that a minister shall not belong 
to a secret society (lodge). 

AT IMMANUEL CHURCH, Lodgepole, Nebr., 
new oil furnaces were recently installed in 
the parsonage and in the church. Grace 
Church, Chappell, a part of the same parish, 
is completing its basement. 

MEMBERS OF St. John’s Church, Lanham, 
have started a building fund for a new par- 
sonage. 

St. JOHN’s CHurRCH, Schuyler, Nebr., has 
completed a new basement, furnished the 
kitchen and parish rooms and installed a 
new furnace and air-condition unit. 

A FAMILIAR SCENE at St. Luke’s Church, 
Stanton, Nebr., is “Father” Jacob Becker, 
almost 90 years old, placing the numbers 
on the hymn board every Sunday before 
services, Mr. Becker has achieved quite a 
record, in having served on the church coun- 
cil of the congregation ever since its organ- 
ization 45 years ago. 

THE SYNODICAL Luther League is spon- 
soring a clothing drive for Lutheran World 
Relief. Each local league was asked to bring 
used clothing to the convention at Hildredth, 
Aug. 15-17. From St. Peter’s Church, Pilger, 
each leaguer brought a pound of clothing 
for each pound worn. 

MeEMeeERS OF St. John’s Church, Norfolk, 
Nebr., held a mortgage-burning ceremony 
July 16. Former Pastor M. A. Jensen 
preached. Final payment of $2,080 was made 
On a mortgage almost as old as the congre- 
gation. Way back in the °30s the mortgage 
holders offered to settle for $3,500. At that 
time the congregation could not raise that 
Money. After the war, the interest had in- 
creased the debt to over $10,000. 

LORIN J. WOLFF 
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Pastor Frederick Fairclough, of the Church of 
Our Saviour, Trenton, N. J., turns the first spade- 
ful of soil to begin work on the new parsonage 
expected to be completed by year's end 


NEW JERS EY 
Assembly-by-the-Sea a Success 


CaMbDEN—The annual Assembly-by-the- 
Sea at Stone Harbor was a success again this 
year, leaders report. Opening at the Church 
of Our Saviour Aug. 6, the sessions con- 
tinued one week. 

Speakers included: the Rev. Ivan Hage- 
dorn, of Bethel Church, Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Robert R. Fritsch, Bible instructor and 
professor emeritus of English Bible at Muh- 
lenberg College. 

A special program for young people was 
held each morning, led by Dan Williams. 
The Rev. Morris C. Walker is pastor of 
Our Saviour Church. 

GROUND was broken recently (see cut 
above) tor the new parsonage of the Church 
of Our Saviour, Trenton. Participants in- 
cluded (left to right): the Rev. Ralph I. 
Shockey, the Rev. Frederick Fairclough, 
pastor of the church, and the Rev. C. Donald 
Heft, secretary of the New Jersey Synod. 

MEMBERS OF Advent Church, Mt. Eph- 
riam, gave tremendous support to the Chris- 
tian Higher Education Year appeal, subscrib- 
ing in cash and pledges $1,175 on a quota of 
$697! The campaign is not yet over, reports 
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When Pastor O. K. Oelke re- 
ceived 50 new members into 
Trinity Church, Wolbach, 
Nebr., earlier this year, mem- 
bers were pleased. They were 
downright happy when an ad- 
ditional 35 were received re- 
cently. Pastor Oelke attributes 
growth to synodical support, a 
revived congregation and the 
Holy Spirit 


Pastor Clayton W. Sugg. 

As late as May, nothing had been done 
as Pastor Sugg arrived to assume his duties 
as pastor. A church bulletin announcement 
started the ball rolling, the showing of “The 
Difference” helped gather momentum for the 
congregational push. “What really helped,” 
says Pastor Sugg, “was a visit by some of 
our members to Philadelphia Seminary. They 
came back enthusiastic about supporting our 
church institutions.” 

One member, William Trundel, who re- 
cently completed a papering job on the par- 
sonage during his spare time, offered his 
fellow-members to do similar work in their 
homes “providing you will give what you 
would pay me, plus your own contribution, 
to CHEY. RALPH |. SHOCKEY 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
Luther Leaguers Planning Retreat 


BurraLo—Plans for a fall retreat are near- 
ing completion for Western District Luther 
Leaguers. Following up the success of last 
year when three Buffalo Luther Leagues 
experimented with the idea of spending a 
weekend together at a near-by lake shore re- 
sort, the entire Western District has decided 
that this is something that all leaguers should 
have the privilege of enjoying. 


Therefore, Sept. 23 and 24 have been des- 
ignated as dates for such a gathering, to be 
held at the Evangelical and Reformed Con- 
ference grounds at Dunkirk on Lake Erie. 
Weekend is designed for all age groups. 


Senior and Young People will make a 
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comparative study of Communism and Chris- 
tianity, led by a number of local pastors 
and climaxing with the showing of the much- 
talked-of film, “The Sickle’ or the Cross.” 
The Sermon on the Mount will challenge 
the thoughts of the intermediate group. Ir 
addition to these periods of study and dis- 
cussion, there will be recreation, campfire de~ 
votions, and a Sunday morning worship hour 
in an outdoor chapel overlooking beautifu | 
Lake Erie. : 

RESURRECTION CHuRCH, Buffalo, has re 
cently completed renovation of the parish 
house. The $4,000 expenditure has providec: 
improved facilities for the Sunday school 
choir and administrative offices. 

AN EDUCATIONAL UNIT is currently chal 
lenging the efforts off Grace Church, North 
Tonawanda. Pastor Hermann B. Miller state: 
that plans are completed and a financial cam. 
paign for the parish house is underway. 

From Sept. 11-13 the Atlantic-Centra 
Conference of the Division of Welfare oa 
the National Lutheran Council will be hell 
in Buffalo at Holy Trinity Church, Th 
meeting will bring together more than 20% 
workers in the welfare field from the easter® 
sector of the United States. 

FRANKLIN L. JENSE® 


Ov io 
Columbus Mission Breaks Ground 


DayToN—When members of Holy Trinitt! 
Mission, Columbus, broke ground for the | 
$145,000 church they found three great rex 
sons to rejoice. For ten and a half years the 
had been forced to worship in a theater ars 
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young people being confirmed had never 
known any other church except the Sunday 
morning use of a movie house. Most mis- 
_ sions are housed after two years. Lots pur- 
chased for the mission by synod’s Board of 
Home Missions were located in an exclusive 
residential section where no church had yet 
been built. Village officials refused a build- 
ing permit. : 

The congregation and mission board car- 
ried the application through three courts 
before a permit to build was granted them. 
The delay in the courts brought the con- 
gregation into wartime, when construction 
wasn’t possible. Afterwards, climbing con- 
struction cost kept the congregation away 
from building. Even at the last minute the 
congregation and Pastor Joseph M. O’Mor- 
row had to scurry for an additional $10,000. 
So Aug. 6 was'a day of rejoicing. 


Cincinnati's First Church located in a de- 
teriorated downtown "Basin" area, has re- 
versed a previous decision to move to the 
suburbs. The congregation had reverted to 
mission status Jan. |, and the Board of 
American Missions sent Pastor Clarence E. 
Miller and parish worker Kay Moldeke. A 
survey showed a large proportion of un- 
churched adults in the immediate vicinity of 
the church, and over 4,000 children living 
within eight blocks of the church receiving 
no formal religious instruction. Extensive 
renovation of the church will be required. 


“The project holds real interest for many 
who are aware of the importance of this type 
of Christian influence in downtown areas of 
large American cities. Response to the cur- 
rent appeal for funds has been extremely 
generous,” says Pastor Miller. 

St. MicHaEL’s CHuRCH, Doylestown, re- 
cently celebrated a centennial and dedicated 
a new parish unit. Former Pastor Solomon 
D. Myers participated in the program along 
with the president of synod. Pastor Ray- 
mond L. Nickel has resigned and will leave 
for California for service as a board mis- 
sionary for the Board of American Missions. 

THe Rev. Ropert H. SEcRIST was in- 
stalled in the Rows parish by his father, Dr. 
Frank F. Secrist, of Second-Trinity Church, 
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Dayton, on July 16. 

First CHurcH, Dayton, has appointed a 
new music director to effect a multiple-choir 
program. He is Dr. Rob Roy Peery, asso- 
ciate editor of the Lorenz Publishing Com- 
pany, Dayton. 

A PARISH CHOIR formed in the five-con- 
gregation Crawford County parish plans an 
extended fall concert series. Commemorat- 
ing the 200th anniversary of the death of 
J. S. Bach, the choir will sing two groups of 
his music and one group by other composers 
in October and November. Assistant Pastor 
Shell will be the director. 

FIFTEEN YEARS of organized Inner Mission 
work will be celebrated by the Springfield 
Inner Mission Society Sept. 10 at Oesterlen 
Home grounds. The society conducts an ex- 
tensive weekday religious program in schools, 
neighborhood boys’ and girls’ clubs, an in- 
dustries department, and visitation in jails 
and homes. Newest development is appoint- 
ment of Pastor Ellsworth Campbell, Belle- 
fontaine, as staff member to work in an 
enlarged city hospital, infirmary, jail, and 
juvenile center. 

Four Ohio conferences will meet next 
month at Trinity, Springfield, Sept. 18-19 
(Southern); at Messiah, Urbana, Sept. 19-20 
(Western); at Augsburg, Orrville, Sept. 21 
(Central); at First, Barberton, Sept. 25-26 
(Eastern). Theme will be "The Church Must 
Be Planted" with the new missionary super- 
intendent, Albert C. Buhl, as _ principal 
speaker. Banquet sessions will be addressed 
by President Clarence C. Stoughton on 
“Christian Vocations." 

Special convention topics will be (South- 
ern) “Ministry to the Aged and to State In- 
stitutions.” by Dr. Wayne O. Kantner, Tiffin; 
(Western) a forum on “Practical Chris- 
tianity”; (Central) a paper on Chapter IV 
of the Formula of Concord, led by Pastor 
Russel J. Bussabarger, Lorain; (Eastern) a 
report on “Participation of Congregations of 
Our Conference with Congregations in Their 
Communities in Religious Services or Meet- 
ings,” by Dr. H. C. Roehner, Uniontown. 

E. RUDOLPH WALBORN 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Ground Broken for $900,000 Church 


PHILADELPHIA—Ground was broken Aug. 6 
for the new $900,000 Messiah Church at one 
of this city’s most centrally located sites. 
Dr. Ross H. Stover turned the first spadeful 
of earth for the building. 

The congregation purchased the ground 
in 1942 after raising $60,000 in 60 days. A 
second campaign is currently underway; a 
third will begin in October. Church officials 
are hopeful that the international situation 
will permit work on the structure without 
interruption. 


"We'll keep building the church as long as 
Dr. Stover 
told a large congregation at the ground- 
lf the 
global, work on the project will, of course, 
have to be stopped." 


bricks and mortar are available," 


breaking services. “war becomes 


Also taking part in the ceremonies was 
Philadelphia Mayor Bernard Samuel. 

The structure (see cut above) will be 
erected on the site of the now-famous 
Friendly Tabernacle. Its tower will rise high 
above busy Broad Street and the 179 win- 
dows will tell a picture story of the Bible. 
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Completion of the church,’ barring delays, is 
anticipated late in 1951. 
ALVIN H. BUTZ, JR. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Stewardship Rally Held in Milton 


WILLIAMSPORT—"“The beginning of all 
stewardship is the personal, vital experience 
of faith between the steward and the Mas- 
ter,” Alexander Graf told more. than 300 
members of the Susquehanna Conference 
at a stewardship rally in Trinity Church, 
Milton, on July 30. 

The stewardship secretary of the Synod 
of Western Canada continued: “All giving 
begins with the mercy and forgiveness of 
Christ; and once a man has really learned 
this in his life, he cannot help but be a 
faithful steward.” 

THE Rev. PHares O. ReEiTzZ, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Berrysburg, was elected 
president of the Danville Conference at a 
special meeting in St. Luke’s Church, Sun- 
bury, in July. The election was made neces- 
sary when the former president, the Rey. 
Ralph L. Alderfer, Urban, resigned in order 
to accept the call to Salem Church, near 
Easton. The Rey. Bernard W. Krapf, Trin- 
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CALIFORNIA 


ALHAMBRA OUR SAVIOUR'S 
Walter M. Stuhr, Pastor 
1420 S. Marengo Ave. 

11:00 A.M.; Sunday School: 9:45 A.M. 


ADVENT 


Service: 
LOS ANGELES 


Henry Scherer, Pastor 
1329 S. Alvarado St. 
11:00 A.M., Wed. 7:30 P.M.; Church School 9:30 


COLORADO 


DENVER ST. PAUL 


Elmer W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
léth Ave. & Grant 
Service: 11:00 A.M. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


WASHINGTON 
L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


Thomas Circle, I4th & N. Sts., N.W. 
9:00 A.M., 11:00 A.M.; Youth Program: 6:00 P.M. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE CHRIST 
John L. Deaton, D.D., Pastor—H. O. Bailey, Asst. 
Charles & Hill Sts. 

Services: 8:30 A.M., 11:00 A.M. 


BALTIMORE ST. MARK'S 


Paul H. Smith, Pastor 
St. Paul & 20th Sts. 
Service: 11:00 A.M. 


MICHIGAN 
GRAND RAPIDS TRINITY 
Ralph J. White, D.D., Pastor 
Crescent & Bostwick 
Service: 10:45 A.M. 
MINNESOTA 
ST. PAUL FAITH 


Charles L. Grant, D.D., Pastor 
Charles Ave. & Mackubin St. 
8:15 A.M., 11:00 A.M.; Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 


NEW JERSEY 


OCEAN CITY 
Frank F. Adler, Pastor 
10th & Central Aves. 
9:00 A.M., 11:00 A.M.; Strand Theatre: 7:45 P.M. 


ST. JOHN'S 


ity Church, Danville, was elected secretary. 


Annual report of Tressler Orphans’ Home, 
Loysville, reveals that 114 children were 
cared for in the home during the past year; 
101 applications were received, of which 21 
were admitted to the home; 25 were referred 
to local agencies; 41 were given care by rel- 
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NEW YORK 
BUFFALO CHRIST 
John M. Strodel, D.D., Pastor 
Broadway & Fox Streets 
Service: 10:00 A.M. 
BUFFALO RESURRECTION 


Ernest C. French, Pastor—John B. Sanborn, Asst. 
Genesee & Doat Sts. 
Services: 8:00 A.M., 10:30 A.M. 


NEW YORK CITY GRACE-ST. PAUL'S 
Walter E. Bock, Pastor 
123 West 7|st St. 
Service: 11:00 A.M. 


NEW YORK CITY ST. PETER'S 
Russell Frank Auman, D.D., Pastor 
Lexington Ave & 54th St. 

Service: 11:00 A.M. 


NEW YORK CITY 
George F. Saunders, Pastor 
164-168 W. 100th St. 
Service: 10:00 A.M.; Sunday School: 9:15 A.M. 


TRINITY 


NIAGARA FALLS ZION 
rthur H. Schmoyer, D.D., Pastor 
Michigan Ave. & 10th St. 
Service: 10:45 A.M. 
OHIO 
DAYTON ST. JOHN'S 


Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 
27 N. Clair Street 
Service: 10:30 A.M.; Church School: 9:15 A.M. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HOLY TRINITY 
Stephen E. Schullery, Pastor 
Cocoa & Granada Aves. 
8:00 A.M., 10:30 A.M.; Sunday School: 9:15 A.M. 


HERSHEY 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE REDEEMER 
A. A. Zinck, D.D., Pastor 
1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 


Services: 9:00 A.M., 10:30 A.M. 


atives; 13 did not need placement. Only 12 
of the children are full orphans, 67 are half 
orphans; 35 are from broken homes. 


The swimming pool at the home is serving 
the local community as well as the children 
at the institution. During July, 65 children 
from Newport were given the opportunity 
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A brief service of Thanksgiving on the east shore of the Susquehanna River at Sunbury, Pa., climaxed 
a seven-day 225-mile canoe expedition down the north branch by 10 Sea Scouts and three leaders 
from Grace Church, Sunbury. The service was led by Pastor Charles Aurand who served as guide 
and chaplain for the group, and conducted a brief devotional service before each day's canoeing. 
The pastor's ancestors took a similar journey with Conrad Weiser before the Revolutionary War 


to. learn to swim in the pool. A group of 
New Bloomfield children were given similar 
instruction this month. 


The name of Tressler Orphans' Home 
has been misused recently by youths in 
Philadelphia and vicinity, who claim to 
be guests of the home and seek to sell 
magazine subscriptions in order to get 
out of the institution ''and on their own." 
Complaints of failure to receive mag- 
azines from such "'salesmen' have reached 
the home, which has no knowledge of 
persons bearing the names given. 


The Alumni Association of Tressler Home 
will celebrate its 50th anniversary Sept. 2. 
The Washington Band, Annville, directed by 
Joseph Carmany, Tressler alumnus, will pro- 
vide music. A number of memorial gifts will 
be dedicated. 

DeEDICATIONS and special services in the 


We are busy training young men and 
women for Christian service. Funda- 
mental-trained teachers. Finest fel- 
lowship. 


Lutheran Bible Institute 


in Chicago 
4756 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 44, Ill. 


conference include: ALL SaINTs’ CHURCH, 
Kulpmont, dedication of new altar, pulpit, 
and lectern paraments; CHRIST CHURCH, 
Milton, rededication of renovated interior, 
with dedication of new chancel painting, 
“The Inviting Christ,’ by W. Heilhacker; 
EpEN CuHuRCH, Plum Creek, rededication of 
redecorated and carpeted auditorium. | 

Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, Gettysburg 
Seminary professor, spoke at the 18th an- 
nual homecoming service at TRINITY 
CHuRCH, Point Township, of which he had 
been pastor in 1907. Dr. GEORGE F. DUNK- 
ELBERGER, retired Susquehanna University 
professor, was the featured speaker at the 
annual union service held at Warrior Rum 
Church, near Watsontown, at which more 
than 30 Lutheran, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, and Reformed congregations were 
represented. 

PROTESTANT CHAPLAIN at Boy Scout Camp 
Karoondinha, near Glen Iron, is Jesse Wolf 
Gettysburg seminarian from Altoona. 

ROBERT R. CLARK 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mission Churches Lead CHEY Way 


THREE MISSION CONGREGATIONS led the 
way in response to the CHEY program im 
South Carolina. Good Shepherd Church 
Walterboro, was. the first in the synod te 
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reach and exceed its goal; St. Michael’s 
Church, Greenville, came through with the 
highest percentage on its quota, 325 per 
cent. Running a close second was Resurrec- 
tion Church, Columbia, with 319 per cent. 
Still another, Good Shepherd Church, Co- 
lumbia, organized in February 1950, having 
no quota, came through with a sizable 
contribution. 

The first minimum goal set for the synod 
was $132,000. It was decided to try for 
$165,000. The total amount reported to date 
is $165,276.71! According to a report from 
synodical CHEY director, F. William Brandt, 
response came from 113 of the 123 congre- 
gations. Sixty-six congregations reached or 
exceeded their quota. ° 

THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Luther 
League of South Carolina was held at New- 
berry College- Aug. 21-23. 

The annual convention of the Women's 
Missionary Society of synod will be held 
Sept. 24-26, in Cedar Grove Church, near 
Leesville. Western Conference is host. Theme 
is, “Today's Challenge—Come, Tarry, Go." 
Sessions will open Sunday afternoon with a 
special rally, the principal address to be de- 
livered by Miss Christie Zimmerman, mission- 
ary on furlough from India. 

Over 275 youTH, intermediates and sen- 
iors, together with their instructors, coun- 
selors, and officials, made up the Youth 
Camp ‘for the first week’s session of the 
Church Summer School at Newberry Col- 
lege. The school was sponsored by the 
synods of South Carolina and Georgia-Ala- 
bama. Attendance at Leadership School, a 
week later, was somewhat smaller. School 
officials included: the Rev. Thomas H. 
Weeks, Cullman, Ala., director; the Rev. 
Luther H. Jeffcoat, Chapin, S. C., dean; the 
Rev. J. Shelton Moose, Laurens, S. C., reg- 
istrar-treasurer. 

AT A SPECIAL MEETING, the board of trus- 
tees of Southern Seminary voted to call to 
the faculty two additional men, and also to 
purchase two additional homes for faculty 
members. Fall session opens Sept. 11 with 
registration of students. The Women’s Aux- 
iliary will sponsor a special luncheon Sept. 
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12 for fellowship and a get-together of fac- 
ulty, students, alumni, and other friends. 


Stewardship Workshops, set up by the syn- 
odica! committee, will be held in September. 
The dates: Southern Conference, Sept. II, 
Advent Church, Navy Yard, Charleston; 
Central Conference, Sept. 12, St. Andrew's 
Church, Columbia; Western Conference, 
Sept. 13, Faith Church, Batesburg; Newberry 
Conference, Sept. 14, Newberry College; 
Piedmont Conference, Sept. 15, St. Michaels 
Chruch, Greenville. 


Dr. L. Boyd Hamm is committee chair- 
man. Each meeting will begin at 4 p.m. and 
continue through to 9 p.m. Taking part will 
be: conference presidents, Dr. Karl W. Kin- 
ard, Zeb B. Trexler, J. B. Ballentine, the 
Rev. L. E. Blackwelder, H. Odell Harman, 
Dr. F. Wm. Brandt, Dr. Wynne C. Boliek, 
and Dr. Carl A. Honeycutt. 

THE Rev. J. KENNETH WEBB, pastor of 
St. Jacob’s parish, Chapin, has resigned to 
become pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Sum- 
merville. He assumed his duties Sept. 1, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. W. H. Lefstead, who moved 
to Mobile, Ala. 

SEVERAL SOUTH CAROLINIANS took part in 
the Luther Summer Camp at Camp O’Leno, 
Fla., last month. They were: Prof. Albert 
H. Keck, Jr., of the Southern Seminary, the 
Bible hour; Mrs. J. V. Long, women’s mis- 
sionary work; the Rev. Harold Park, Luther 
League hour; Dr. Wynne C. Boliek, inspira- 
tional addresses. 

A SUCCESSFUL vacation church school and 
preaching mission was held in the St. Jacob’s 
parish, Chapin. The school, held for the 
parish, was conducted each evening for a 
week. Sessions were followed by an informal 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 


SUNDAYS 

11 A. M. Morning Worship 

at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


worship service with a sermon. Neighboring 


pastors were invited to participate. The 
school enrolled over 250. 

WorK HAS BEGUN on the new Bethlehem 
Church, Irmo. 

ProGrEss is being made in erection of the 
Wessels-JKuck building at the Lowman Home, 
White Rock. The building is intended to 
house couples, was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Wessels, Sr., of Savannah. 

A SYNOD-WIDE evangelism program, noth- 
ing new in this synod, is scheduled for the 
last week in September. Leaders from the 
Commission on Evangelism will direct the 
effort. WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Campus LSA Plans Extensive Program 


FarRMONT—The Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation at West Virginia University, led by 
Miss Helen Nortemann, Wheeling, has 
planned a detailed program for the educa- 
tional year beginning next month. Designed 
to meet the diversified needs of the univer- 
sity’s Lutherans, the LSA’s purpose is to 
develop the university student for Christian 
leadership in the church, in professional life, 


HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Wildwood By The Sea, N. J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 


Services June 23 thru Sept. 3 


8 A.M. 11 A.M. 7:30 P.M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 


ATWOOD T. SMITH, Pastor 


“Your Church By The Sea 
Welcomes You” 


These six West Virginians were 
selected ‘most outstanding" at 
recent Camp Luther sessions. 
Officials reported the camp 
was “best ever" (see below) 


and in society. The study program will in- 
clude the LSA book, The Church and the 
Means of Grace, a survey of Christian stu- 
dent life on the campus, a discussion of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and Kirby Page’s 
The Creative Revolution of Jesus. For over 
20 years the Rev. W. Roy Hashinger has 
been the Lutheran student pastor at Mor- 
gantown. 

“THE BEST EVER” were the three words 
chosen to describe the synod’s fifth year of 
summer camping for its youth. All but two 
congregations in the synod were represented 
at Camp Luther either by campers or coun- 
sellors or both. Chosen as outstanding 1950) 
campers were (see cut above): Paul Spring, 
First Church, Wheeling, junior; Douglas 
Smith, Oakland, Md., intermediate; Frank 
Gemma, Clarksburg, senior; Dolores Swartz- 
entruber, Oakland, senior; Helen Schrock, 
Aurora, intermediate; Carolyn Dusic, Oak- 
land, junior. 

“WHY /DO You GO to Luther League?” 
asked LLA Secretary John Mangum of the 
West Virginia Synod delegates to the 21st 
annual Luther League convention held in 
Trinity Church, Charleston, last month. West 
Virginia Leaguers put first the answer, “Tc 
discuss young people’s problems and the 
work of the church.” Elected president was: 
Charles Kesmodel, Jr., of Charleston. 

“GROWTH” is the word that describes the 
situation in the Mt. Calvary congregatior® 
at Western Port, Md., the Rev. Robert E- 
Cassell pastor. The latest issue of the con- 
gregational news letter is a documented re- 
port of this fact in all phases of parish work. 
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New Germany, Md., the scene of skiing 
parties for which the B. & D. railroad runs 
its Snowball Special in the winter months, 
was the site for the congregational picnic. 


From the desk of Oscar H. Lindow, synod's 
chairman of stewardship and benevolences, 
comes the report that as of July 10 “Lu- 
theran World Action has received from half 
of our congregations slightly more than half 
of the 1950 quota. The synodical treasurer 
has received $10,000 in cash from our con- 
gregations for CHEY." The quota for the 
latter has been subscribed 104 per cent. 
Forty-three per cent of the year's regular 
benevolence had been paid by July. 


‘ JOINING THE RANKS of those holding lay- 
men’s retreats are the synod’s laymen. At 
centrally located Jackson’s Mill, on Oct. 21- 
22, laymen will gather for a discussion of 
their faith. Zeb Trexler, ULCA associate 
stewardship secretary, and ULCA associate 
director of evangelism, Peter J. Dexnis, will 
be leaders. 

THE SUMMER ISSUE of the parish paper 
indicates progress in the mountaintop Au- 
rora parish. Pastor Verle C. Schumacher 
and members are making a detailed survey 
of the parish. One of the congregations is 
the oldest in synod (1787). 

MEETING Sept. 11 in Fairmont, the syn- 
odical committee on Christian Education 
and Youth Work will lay final plans for the 
promotion of four strategically located lead- 
ership schools during the Reformation sea- 
son in Charleston, Parkersburg, and Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., and in Oakland, Md. Asso- 
ciate Secretary Lawrence M. Reese of the 
Parish and Church School Board will lead 
discussions on “The Home and Church 
Working Together.” HAROLD L. HANN 


ULC CALENDAR 


SEPT. 

2- 4. LL Convention. California Synod. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

2- 4. LL Convention. Canada Synod. Water- 
loo, Ont. 

2- 4. LL Convention. Michigan Synod. Gun 
Lake 


2- 4. LL Convention. 
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New Jersey Synod. 


Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 

LL Convention. Maryland Synod. Mar- 

tinsburg, W. Va. 

6. Special Convention. Midwest Synod. 
Frieden's Church, Lincoln, Nebr. 


13-14. WMS Convention. Midwest ’ Synod. 
Zion Chureh, Hooper, Nebr. 

14-15. Convention. United Lutheran Sunday 
School Association of Wisconsin. St. 
Luke's Church, Waukesha 

15-17. LL Convention. Minnesota State. Albert 
Lea 

19-21. WMS Convention, Pacific Synod. United 
Church, Eugene, Ore. 

24-26. WMS Convention. South Carolina 
Synod. Cedar Grove Church, Leesville. 

27-28. WMS Convention. Pittsburgh Synod. 
Trinity Church, Connellsville, Pa. 

28- |. WMS Convention. Ohio Synod. St. 
Lucas Church, Toledo 

OCT. 

|- 3. ULCA Brotherhood Convention. First 
Church and Montrose Hotel, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 

4-12. Biennial Convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. KRNT 
Radio Theater, Des Moines, lowa 

7- 8. LL Convention. Connecticut State. 
Waterbury 

7- 9, LL Convention. Western Canada Synod. 
Edmonton, Alta. 

12-13. WMS Convention. Indiana Synod. St. 


John's Church, Napoleon 
15. Brotherhood Convention. Nebraska 
Synod. Grace Church, Omaha 


17-19. WMS Convention. Canada Synod. 
Zion Church, Stratford, Ont. 

18-19. WMS Convention. Maryland Synod. 
Trinity Church, Hagerstown 

20-21. Brotherhood Convention. Illinois Synod. 
St. Mark's Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

21-22. Brotherhood Retreat. West Virginia 


Synod. Jackson's Mill 


Hamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 
For a catalog and other information write 
Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 
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CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


CANADA SYNOD 
GASTMEIER, HERBERT. From Waterloo Semi- 
nary, student. To Christ Church, May- 
nooth, Ontario, and Peterborough mis- 
sion. Maynooth. 
Rock, RoserT. From Waterloo Seminary, 
student. To Geraldton, Ontario, Can., for 
Board of American Missions. Box 257. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 

FEEMAN, Oscar E. From St. Luke’s Church, 
Roaring Spring, Pa. To Grace parish, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. 227 E. Middle St. 

KNAUL, JOHN R. From Belleville parish, Pa. 
To Evangelical Lutheran Church, Mont- 
gomery. Pa. 58 E. Houston Ave. 

Tozer, Martin L. From Trinity Church, 
Yeadon, Pa. To superintendent of Central 
Pennsylvania home missions. 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KANSAS SYNOD 


Most, W, F. From Luther Memorial 
Church, Omaha, Nebr. To Johnson 
County, Kansas City, to organize new 


mission. 5326 Nall Ave., Mission, Kan. 


MICHIGAN SYNOD 
JOHNSON, KENNETH W. From Chicago Semi- 
nary, student. To Nativity Church, De- 
troit, Mich. 5217 Philip Ave. 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 

ALDERFER, RaLpH I. From Urban parish, 
Pa. To Forks-Arndts parish, Pa. 6th and 
Main Sts., Tatamy. 

Borcer, Cart A. From Packerton-Nesque- 
honing parish, Pa. To Trinity Church, 
Lansford, Pa. 100 E. Abbott St. 

EISENHART, HENRY E. From St. Paul’s 
Church, Annville, Pa. To Howertown- 
Stone Church parish, Pa. 302 E. 21st St., 
Northampton. 

Harms, Henry W. From German Church 
in Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Retirement. 
RFD 1, Boyertown, Pa. 

Heist, WILLIAM S. From Southampton- 
Penndel parish, Pa. Retirement. 

HINGKELDEY, WILHELM F. From Christus 
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Church, Camden, N. J. Retirement. 

Kern, RuFus E. From St. John’s Church 
Hamburg, Pa. Retirement. RD 3, Colleg 
Hill, Kutztown, Pa. 

LaTSHAW, DANIEL M. From Altonah-Tiatamy} 
parish, Pa. To St. Paul’s Church of for 
mer Coopersburg parish. Coopersburg 
Pa. : 

Mayer, J. RoBert. From Shartlesville par 
ish, Pa. To St. John’s Church, Mohnton 
Pa. 33 S. Church St. 

NEUBAUER, GLENN G. From Church of Ou: 
Saviour, Coatesville, Pa. To Church o 
the Good Shepherd, Easton, Pa. 2011 Hay 
Terrace. 

OSTERMANN, WILHELM. To St. Paulu 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 228 N. Frank 
lin St. 

RomoseErR, Cart A. From St. Paul’s Church 
Wurtemburg, N. Y. To, Freeburg ath 
Freeburg, Pa. : 

SCHNECK, ALBERT. From St. Petri Churedl 
West Philadelphia, Pa. To St. Petr 
Church, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. . 

SHEWELL, J. E. From Jersey Shore- Coga 
Station parish, Pa. Retirement. 

WAYBRIGHT, WALTER E. From Zion Church 
Newville, Pa. To St. John’s Church, Den 
ver, Pa. 322 Main St. 


ASSIGNMENT OF CHAPLAINS 
ARMY 

BELT, JoHN H. From 2nd Armored Div. 
Camp Hood, Tex. To Hq. Army Arcti® 
Training Center, Big Delta, APO 942, c/s 
PM, Seattle, Wash. 

KEELER, ROBERT J. From 118th Statios 
Hosp., APO 24-5, c/o PM, San Francisce 
To 2nd Armored Div., Camp Hood, Te» 

KLeTT, PAuL E. From Bethesda-on-the-Ba ° 
Church, Bay Village, O. To c/o Chap 
lain’s Office, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


AIR FORCE : 
Lack, CHARLES L. From 3rd Air Div., APC 
125, c/o PM, N. Y. To Post Chaplain 
Biggs Field, AFB, El Paso, Tex. 
SHANER, MArTIN L. From 307th Bom’ 
We., MacDill AFB, Fla. To PCS 9t! 
Bomb Wing, Fairfield Suisun Air Fore: 
Base, California. 


The Lutheres| 


A new, complete guide to church 
school leadership—for every pas- 
tor, every church school superin- 
tendent 
by 
Ralph. D. Heim, Ph.D. 


Professor of Christian Education 

and English Bible, Gettysburg 

Seminary; Author of “A Harmony 
of the Gospels” 


e comprehensive 
e up-to-date 

e interesting 

e practical 


LEADING A SUNDAY CHURCH SCHOOL 


A good leader knows the importance of sound principles. He also knows that he must 
be careful with details. This book is an excellent study both of the details and the 
principles of leadership in a Sunday church school. 

Leading a Sunday Church School is designed to fill a very practical need. “What, 
exactly, are we to do?” and “How are we to get it done?” are questions for which 
leaders want answers. Dr. Heim has answered them in the most direct possible man- 
ner, providing “a ready compendium of helps.” Thorough and amply supplied with 
illustrative material, this book offers both specific suggestions and an understanding 
of the fundamentals of Christian educational leadership. $4.75 


ORDER FORM 
Gentlemen: Please send me .............0:00000000 copies of LEADING A SUNDAY CHURCH 


SCHOOL by Ralph D. Heim. Price $4.75. 
Send to __ 5 
Address at me 


Remittance enclosed 


Charge to account of ; “ 2 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Baltimore 1 Columbia 1,8.C. — Chicago 11 Los Angeles 5 Pittsburgh 22 


. . . for the home library 


= he 2 y 
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by MARGARET R. SEEBACH 


Hou We 
Have Stan 


Sensitive poetry, filled with understanding and sympathy, reflecting the 
nature of a woman who loved to write about her fellow men and women. 
Combining joys and sorrows with a love of God and man, these collected 
poems and sonnets tell simple truths that delight the reader with their 
beauty. Mrs. Seebach, former editor of Lutheran Women's. Work, played 
a major role in the activities of the Women's Missionary Society. 


Cloth binding (UB692) $2.50 
Gift Edition, bound in red imitation leather (UB700) $3.00 


Day by Day W. Magni y Thed 


Daily Meditations from Luther's Writings 
Arranged according to the Year of the Church 


From the vast, rich storehouse of the Reformer's sermons and other works 
the compiler has selected gems of beauty and power, and arranged them 
into daily meditations for the church year. The meditation for each day 
relates to the central theme for the week. 


To remain true to the spirit of Luther has been the translator's first thought. 
Luther's warm, vigorous personality and his love for his Lord shine forth 
from every page. His ability to express great Christian. truths in simple 


MARTIN RETR 


language is evident throughout the book. This unique manual for daily 
meditations will stir the mind and soul of everyone who uses it. Compiled 


bd by Reiner ang Scott 


and translated by M. Steiner and P. Scott. (UB695) $2.50 
Please send 
HERE WE HAVE STARS; cloth edition ________ copies; Gift Edition ________ copies 
DAY BY DAY WE MAGNIFY THEE; _______ copies Ke 
OC Remittance enclosed [1 Charge my account 
Name | 
Address j 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
Baltimore |, Wires l _ 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Chicago II, Il 
Te F Be Nee et Sey Tp Ma OR Pittsburgh 22, Pie 


